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THE  EEIG.\L\G  BEAUTY. 


CHAPTER    I. 


FASCiyATIOy. 


**  Hb  certainly  is.  c h 2 : :::. -.zz-  : : . :r.  y^.,  R-r- 
ginald  Fitzpatiick,  no  doubt  of  it,  that's  the 
word/'  said  Anastas:.^  Srvern,  when  Aey 
returned  firom  the  Exhibition  the  next  day. 
"  Don't  you  think  s     i        i     ^    :  sroke 

a  few  words  to  you. 

"I  suppose  he  is/'  5?/'i  ^  ■  '  -"''"  a 
melancholy  air;  for  ^"  ^ 

countj  and  afterwards 
absent  and  inattentiYe. 

During  the  following  week  afterwards,  she 
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seemed  to  have  lost  her  interest  in  study ; 
and  I  began  to  be  afraid  I  should  again 
have  some  of  the  tiresome  scenes  and  the 
trouble  I  had  experienced  formerly. 

The  next  time  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  ex- 
pected in  the  evening,  Miss  Severn  hinted 
that  there  would  be  no  music,  and,  therefore, 
I  should  not  be  wanted.  She  evidently 
could  not  forget  that  he  had  spoken  perhaps 
kindly  to  me  that  one  evening. 

I  was  provoked  with  myself  for  feeling 
sorry.  It  was  so  very  foolish  when  I  ought  to 
be  glad  to  have  time  to  read.  Perhaps  it  was 
surprise  that  thus  riveted  my  attention  so 
provokingly  to  him.  Surprise  that  he  should 
appear  to  be  such  a  completely  different  person 
from  what  I  had  been  led  to  suppose.  For 
from  the  expression  on  his  countenance,  I 
fancied  that  kindness,  and  a  desire  to  do 
good  were  the  actuating  principles  of  his 
character ;  mingled  with  a  sort  of  despairing 
opinion  of  his  own  capacity. 
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Yet  goodness  was  the  last  thing  I  expected 
to  find  in  so  ill-educated  and  neglected  a 
being  as  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Yes,  it  must  be 
surprise.  I  was  always  wondering,  always 
surmising;  and,  therefore,  could  not  help 
thinking  and  pondering  over  all  his  words  and 
looks  both  to  others  as  well  as  to  myself. 

The  school-room  was  certainly  more  dull 
and  gloomy  than  ever  that  evening  ;  and  I  re- 
membered with  a  pang  of  self-reproachful 
regret  the  evening  when  I  had  also  thought 
the  back  drawing-room  gloomy,  just  before  I 
saw  him  first — although  filled  with  the 
pleasant  perfume  of  carnations,  lighted  up 
by  numerous  candles,  and  decorated  in  its 
most  gala  costume.  Yet  did  I  really  wish 
for  the  indifference,  the  dull  incapacity  for 
joy,  in  which  I  then  vegetated  ?  Was  this  tor- 
ment, or  rather  a  sort  of  despair  preferable  ? 

No! 

Yes! 

Isabel  had  brought  up  one  of  the  pots  of 

B  2 
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carnations.  She  had  also  taken  a  great 
fancy  for  the  flower,  and  at  this  moment  a 
current  of  air  from  the  open  window  brought 
the  perfume  to  me,  and  then  the  recollection 
of  his  eyes  as  I  had  first  seen  them,  came 
more  vividly  to  my  mind ;  the  same  happy 
feeling  stole  over  me  and  confirmed  the 
answer — Yes. 

Presently  I  heard  music  going  on  in  the 
drawing-room  far  below.  "  Perhaps  they  will 
want  me,"  I  thought,  and  involuntarily  I 
smoothed  my  hair,  and  ascertained  that  my 
little  common  dress  was  tidily  put  on.  Then 
I  heard  Isabel's  step  on  the  staircase.  She 
opened  the  door  quickly,  and  said, 

"  You  must  come  and  accompany  us :  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  insists  on  hearing  that  duet  we 
sang,  and  says  you  accompany  so  beautifully. 
Anastasia  is  very  cross,  but  told  me  to  fetch 
you.  Quick,  you  must  not  mind  having 
only  your  common  morning  dress  on,  for 
you  are   quite   tidy,  always   tidy,"  repeated 
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Isabel  in  a  pettish  tone,  as  I  straightened  my 
collar  and  put  on  my  gloves. 

"  How  you  contrive  to  dress  so  well  on 
£20  a  year  I  can't  imagine." 

I  did  not  spend  half  so  much  as  that  sum ; 
but  I  inherited  my  mother's  turn  for  con- 
trivance, and,  perhaps,  her  French  taste  for 
dress,  and  was  thus  able  to  be  generally  neat 
at  a  very  small  cost. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  close  to  the  door  as  we 
entered  the  drawing-room,  and  as  he  took 
my  hand  for  a  moment  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
"  Why  do  you  never  come  down  ?" 

The  great  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to  shake  hands 
with  a  plain  governess  !  Yet  he  did  it  in 
such  a  natural  manner  and  so  quickly,  that  I 
doubt  whether  any  one  observed  the  action. 
Certainly  no  one  heard  his  question ;  yet  his 
voice  vibrated  in  my  ears  with  a  thriUing 
and  most  deeply  impressive  tone,  and  filled 
me  with  a  strange  mixture  of  enchantment 
and  fear. 
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I  passed  over  with  Isabel  to  the  piano, 
and  began  to  accompany  the  girls. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  page  I  saw  his 
hand  turn  over  the  leaf  with  that  strangely 
quick,  yet  almost  imperceptible  movement, 
that  was  unlike  any  body  else's.  The  two  girls 
sang  better  than  I  ever  heard  them ;  it  was 
as  if  new  life  and  feeling  had  been  given  to 
their  voices,  and  I  believe  I  accompanied 
them  more  effectively. 

"  I  like  that ;  I  am  sorry  it  has  ended,"" 
said  the  thrilling  voice  in  my  ear. 

Both  girls  heard  the  words ;  and  I  believe 
we  each  took  the  compliment  to  ourselves, 
for  I  saw  their  faces  flush  with  pleasure,  and 
I  felt  my  cheeks  glow. 

"  Now  will  you  sing  *  Mira  o  Norma  ?'  '^ 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  inquired. 

"  I  thought  you  did  not  like  Italian,''  said 
Miss  Severn. 

"I   never  said  so,"  he  replied  with  that 
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cool  sarcastic  tone  he  sometimes  had  when 
speaking  to  her. 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  an  Irish  melody  ; 
will  you  sing  one  for  me  if  I  call  to-morrow 
afternoon  ?"  said  the  wonderful  voice  close  to 
my  ear  in  such  a  low  tone,  that  I  saw  it  did 
not  reach  the  sisters'  ears,  for  they  were  en- 
gaged in  the  most  eager  search  for  the  duet. 

"I  cannot,  I  shall  he  engaged,"  said  I 
with  embarrassment,  for  I  felt  that  his  ear- 
nest eyes  were  on  me,  and  waiting  for  an 
answer. 

"  Have  you  never  any  time  to  yourself?" 

"  Here,  now  begin,"  said  Miss  Severn,  as 
she  rudely  pushed  the  book  across  me. 

"  Yes ;  let  us  have  it  over,"  said  Isabel 
with  impatience. 

"  Have  I  never  any  time  to  myself — what 
can  it  matter  to  him?  why  does  he  care 
what  a  poor  governess  does  with  her  time  ?" 
were  questions  that  almost  took  away  my 
breath    at    the    moment,    and    haunted    me 
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during  that  night,  and  for  days  after- 
wards. 

He  disappeared  after  the  duet  was  ended ; 
but  I  heard  Miss  Severn  say  with  a  compla- 
cent smile,  "  he  is  coming  to  Franzi's  studio 
with  us  to-morrow;  and  he  has  actually 
promised  to  go  with  us  to  the  Duchess  of 
B — 's  ball ;"  she  added  with  a  triumphant 
look,  which  made  Captain  Clanronald  turn 
pale. 

"  You  are  coming  with  us  also,"  she 
continued,  turning  to  him  with  a  kind  and 
bewitching  smile. 

"  I  believe  I  had  better  not.  I  have  half 
promised  to  visit  my  relations  in  — shire 
before  I  join  my  regiment  in  Ireland." 

"You  must  not  indeed,  and  indeed  you 
shall  not  leave  London  before  we  do,"  said 
Miss  Severn,  with  a  look  of  beautiful  deter- 
mination, as  she  laid  her  lovely  hand  on  his 
arm. 
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*'  You  cannot  care  whether  I  stay  or  go," 
he  said  with  a  dejected  air. 

"  I  do,  indeed  I  do." 

Oh,  Anastasia  !  oh,  coquette,  how  can  you 
so  basely  trifle  with  that  noble  heart  ? 

I  could  not  resist  following  her  to  her 
room  that  night,  and  endeavouring  again  to 
shew  the  guilt  and  cruelty  of  her  conduct, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  expelled  from  my 
situation. 

She  heard  me  with  more  patience  than  she 
had  sometimes  evinced,  and  said  after  a 
pause, 

"  Don't  judge  too  quickly ;  I  sometimes 
think  I  really  love  that  poor  captain." 

"  Better  than  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  f  I  asked, 
in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  Yes ;  though  I  see  even  you  are  fasci- 
nated by  that  strange  man.  I  sometimes 
think  he  is  a  male  coquette,  and  that  he  has 
resolved  to  win  my  heart.  I  am  almost 
afraid  lest  I  should  be  entangled  by  him." 
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"  But  your  mother  would  never  consent  to 
your  accepting  Captain  Clanronald  ?  There- 
fore, why  excite  hopes  that  can  never  be 
realized?"  I  said  with  some  embarrassment, 
for  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  her  speak  of  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick. 

"  It  would  be  certainly  very  foolish  to  pre- 
fer a  poor  captain,  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has 
such  a  good  position.  Yes,"  she  added,  after 
a  pause,  "  and  he  has  such  expectations,  too ; 
at  least,  he  might  claim  the  old  Morganton 
peerage.  So,  perhaps,  I  had  better  give  my- 
self up  to  his  fascinations,"  added  the  co- 
quette, wdth  a  satisfied  air,  that  in  spite  of 
my  belief  in  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  discrimination 
and  discernment,  filled  me  with  dismay. 

So  this  is  the  result  of  my  sermonizing, 
thought  I,  to  determine  her  more  than  ever  to 
exert  her  fascination  on  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  ! 

And  I  was  sure  he  would  be  miserable  with 
such  a  wife ;  it  really  made  me  more  afraid  for 
him,  than  I  had  been  for  poor  Captain  Clan- 
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ronald.  It  would  spoil  him  utterly.  He  must 
possess  such  a  kind,  good  heart,  too ;  other- 
wise, why  notice  a  poor,  despised  governess  ? 

Then  the  words  "  a  male  coquette,"  haunted 
me  most  provokingly  !  Still,  of  what  value 
could  my  affection  be  to  one  who  might  have 
half  the  beauties  in  London  at  his  feet  ? 
There  was  the  mystery.  Why  had  he  been 
so  kind,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  me 
sing  ?  was  the  question  that  made  my  cheeks 
glow,  as  I  laid  my  head  on  the  pillow. 

Delicious  dreams  that  night  visited  my 
slumbers.  I  was  quite  happy,  wandering  by 
the  woody  shore  of  a  sunny  lake,  yet  I  knew 
not  why,  for  he  did  not  appear.  Still,  I  felt 
conscious  of  a  kind  and  loving  Presence,  a 
new  and  perfect  joy.  The  scene  appeared 
more  beautiful  than  any  I  had  ever  seen,  the 
air  more  fragrant  and  delicious  than  any  I 
had  ever  felt. 

I  had  yet  to  learn  the  deceitful  approaches 
of  love,  the  dawn  of  an  all-absorbing  affection 
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in  a  nature  like  mine,  ardent  and  ungovern- 
able, in  spite  of  all  my  self-discipline,  and 
hard-earned  education  of  temper  and  heart. 

"  He  cannot  be  really  dangerous ;  sometimes 
he  does  not  even  appear  clever — what  can 
it  be  ?"  I  said  to  myself  as  I  awoke,  I,  who 
had  so  hoped,  and  tried  to  pray  that  I  might 
pass  through  life  without  love  ! 
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CHAPTER  IL 


HOPE. 


"  You  read  Italian,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick  the  next  evening  he  came,  as  he 
detected  a  volume  of  Dante  I  had  brought 
down  to  read,  instead  of  my  work,  before 
the  guests  arrived.  In  those  days,  foreign 
languages  were  not  so  often  acquired  by 
governesses  and  young  ladies,  as  they  have 
been  since. 

"  And  can  you  speak  it,  too  ?"  he  inquired, 
when  he  had  looked  at  some  of  my  favourite 
passages  which  were  marked. 
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"  No,  for  I  have  never  had  any  one  to  talk 
to,  I  only  taught  myself  by  dictionary  and 
grammar,  and  now  I  am  teaching  it  to  Miss 
Isabel,  that  she  may  know  the  meaning  of 
her  Italian  songs.'* 

*'  Would  you  like  me  to  read  to  you  both  ?" 
he  inquired,  *'  I  lived  for  some  time  in  Italy, 
and  picked  up  the  language." 

"  So  well  that  you  were  always  taken  for 
an  Italian,"  said  Mr.  Algernon  Staunton, 
who  overheard  the  conversation. 

"  Oh,  how  pleasant  it  would  be !"  said 
Isabel,  who  had  seen  that  he  addressed  us 
both,  when  he  offered  to  read,  "  for  I  should 
like  to  get  the  accent,  and  we  both  dislike 
masters;  besides,  they  are  so  expensive, 
too." 

Fortunately  An  astasia  was  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  room,  and  Isabel  went  imme- 
diately and  told  her  mother  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick's  kind  offer.  Lady  Severn  was  of 
course  dehghted  to  hear  it,  and  before  he  left. 
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it  was  agreed  he  was  to  come  the  next  day 
at  four  o'clock. 

Lady  Severn  and  her  daughter  were  en- 
gaged to  a  breakfast,  and  whether  the  latter 
heard  from  her  mother  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
was  coming  or  no,  we  never  knew.  Probably 
not,  as  I  think  she  would  have  given  up  the 
breakfast  and  come  to  our  school-room. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  read  some  of  the  '  Inferno  ' 
the  next  day,  and  when  he  came  to  the  story 
of  Francesca  di  Rimini,  he  sat  down  to  the 
piano,  and  sang  it  to  an  air  that  was  not  only 
beautiful,  but  exactly  suited  the  words.  I  saw 
that  Isabel  felt  them  as  she  had  never  done 
before,  and  I  trembled  lest — yet  he  did  not 
appear  to  care  for  either  of  us  that  day ;  he 
sang  as  if  absorbed  in  some  other  train  of 
thought,  and  read  on  as  if  we  were  not  present. 

Strange,  incomprehensible  being  !  possess- 
ing the  fatal  power  to  attract  the  most  op- 
posite characters,  yet  only  appearing  at  times 
to  be  aware  of  their  existence. 
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"  If  you  like  it,  I  will  come  again  next 
week  and  finish  the  Canto  you  are  reading," 
he  said,  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to  both 
of  us;  and  then  without  looking  at  either, 
rushed  out  of  the  room. 

"  He  is  very  kind,  and  yet — yet  I  suppose 
he  was  thinking  all  the  time  of  Anastasia," 
said  Isabel  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  hope  not,"  I  replied  in  a  tone  of  such 
deep  sorrow,  that  Isabel  looked  up  with  a  kind 
of  friendly  participation. 

"  Yet  when  he  first  came  he  looked  so 
glad,"  I  added,  and  the  persuasion  or  recol- 
lection that  he  had  done  so,  even  but  for  a 
moment,  made  Isabel  look  quite  happy,  and 
made  me  feel  so. 

Yes,  I  know  it  but  too  well,  the  happiness 
inspired  by  those  wondrous  eyes,  at  the  rare 
moments  when  they  looked  at  me. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

THE    PLEASANT    LESSONS. 

The  next  morning  Isabel,  told  me  that 
her  mother  had  kindly  consented  that  I 
should  have  the  holiday  I  had  long  wished 
for,  and  might  start  the  next  Monday  to 
visit   my   friends. 

"  And  I  am  to  go  with  them  this  afternoon," 
added  Isabel,  "  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  coming  to 
take  us  at  four  o'clock  to  the  Soane  Col- 
lection,*'  she  said  in  a  sort  of  tone  which 
she  tried  to  make  indifferent. 

I  was  enchanted  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
my  dear  brother  and  Beaujolais  again,  but  as 

VOL.    II.  c 
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I  afterwards  found  from  expressions  that 
dropped  from  Isabel,  I  did  not  owe  this 
benefit  to  Lady  Severn's  spontaneous  good- 
nature, but  to  a  suggestion  of  Anastasia's, 
who  wished,  absurd  as  it  may  appear,  to  get 
me  out  of  the  way  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  I 
could  not  help  going  down  for  a  book  into 
the  drawing-room  at  the  time  I  thought  he 
would  come  that  afternoon,  just  to  thank  him 
for  his  kindness  and  to  say  good  bye ;  and 
I  hoped  he  might  be  there  before  the  girls 
were  ready. 

No  one  was  in  the  room :  then  I  heard 
a  gentle  knock  at  the  hall  door,  and  I  felt  sure 
it  must  be  his.  The  next  minute  a  servant 
announced  "  Mr.  Fitzpatrick." 

"  1  am  very  glad  to  find  you,"  he  said  as 
he  took  my  hand,  and  pressed  it  with  respect- 
ful kindness  within  his  own,  "very  glad. 
Do  you  never  go  to  walk  in  those  gardens  in 
Hyde  Park  ?  I  often  looked  for  you."  But 
before  I  had  time  to  answer,  Anastasia  came 
into  the  room. 
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"  What  are  you  looking  for,  Miss  Mug- 
gins ?"  she  said  in  an  angry  tone,  yet  tried  to 
look  civil. 

"  The  second  volume  of  the  Geschichte 
der  Vereinigten  Niederlande,"  I  replied, 
"  which  Miss  Isabel  brought  down." 

"  Ah,  you  read  German,  too  ?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"  Yes,"  I  said  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the 
coquette's  unmitigcted  anger,  for  I  saw  that 
she  expected  me  to  leave  the  room  without 
answering  him,  "  and  Miss  Isabel  knows  it 
very  well,"  I  continued,  as  my  pupil  entered 
the  room. 

"Ah,  then  I  shall  talk  it  with  her,"  he 
rejoined,  with  a  look  of  almost  defiance  at 
the  coquette,  who  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  the  language. 

"  That  will  be  very  nice,"  I  said,  "  for  as 
you  have  no  doubt  a  good  accent,  it  will 
improve  her,  and  my  knowledge  of  German 
is  from  grammar  and  dictionary  only." 

"Well,    we    might    have    some    German 

c  2 
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lessons,"  he  said,  "  1  could  come  to-morrow 
morning  early." 

"If  Miss  Isabel  likes,  and  her  mamma 
approves — certainly,"  I  replied. 

"  Oh  mamma  will  be  sure  to  like,  won't 
you,  dear  mamma?"  I  heard  Isabel  say  as 
they  went  down  stairs. 

I  should  see  him  again  then  once  more, 
Italian  had  never  sounded  so  beautiful  before, 
as  when  he  read  it,  and  how  delightful  it  must 
be  to  hear  him  recite  Schiller  and  Gothe. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday  and  he  came 
at  the  appointed  time.  Oh  !  that  was  a  happy 
hour,  even  in  spite  of  the  coquette's  presence, 
who  estabhshed  her  embroidery  frame  in  the 
school-room  immediately  after  breakfast. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  made  Isabel  read  some 
passages  in  Wallenstein,  and  as  he  corrected 
her  accent,  now  and  then  drew  her  attention 
to  the  beauties  of  the  poetry. 

And  he  occasionally  looked  at  me  saying, 
"  of  course  that  has  struck  you  often,"  with 
a  sort  of  beaming  gladness  I  had  never  seen 
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on  his  face  before,  and  was,  I  fancied,  caused 
by  the  pleasure  of  finding  sympathy  from 
me,  as  well  as  admiration  for  the  beautiful 
sentiments  so  well  expressed. 

But  how  could  he  know  that  I  had  deeply 
felt  the  triumphant  power  of  Tekla's  words, 
'*  Ich  habe  gelebt  und  geliebet,"  and  that,  as 
yet,  Isabel's  young  heart  could,  probably, 
scarcely  understand  them. 

And  then,  when  he  read  "  Verschmerzen 
wird  ich  diesen  Schlag,"  he  remarked  to  me, 
''  I  fear  you  have  had  many  a  "  schlag,"  but 
how  well  you  have  "  lived  away  "  your  suffer- 
ings, they  have  done  you  no  harm.  You 
are  the  happiest  person  I  ever  saw.'' 

"  So  she  is,"  said  Isabel.  "  I  always 
thought  so,  but  now  I  am  convinced  that  she 
is,"  she  added,  with  a  slight  bitterness  of 
tone ;  and  though  I  could  not  hear  the  words, 
I  saw  her  lips  say,  "  For  you  praise  her." 

"  My  praise  is  nothing,  I  am  no  judge,  I 
know  nothing  of  it  at  all,"  he  said,   as  he 
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relapsed  into  his  kind  of  shell,  and  looked 
almost  stupid  and  quite  absent. 

"  Is  that  lesson  over  yet  ?"  inquired  Miss 
Severn,  who  sat  at  her  embroidery  frame, 
endeavouring  to  look  interested  and  patient; 
but  I  could  see,  from  the  twirling  of  her 
needle,  that  her  anger  and  jealousy  were  fast 
gaining  ground. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  to-morrow ; 
will  you  come  with  us  to  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens ?"  she  continued. 

"  I  am  going  out  of  town  this  evening," 
replied  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

"  But  you  mean  to  return  ?"  said  both 
sisters,  with  eagerly  inquiring  looks. 

"  Perhaps  on  Monday." 

"  I  am  going  home  on  Monday."  I  ven- 
tured to  say,  as  I  felt  that,  perhaps,  I  might 
never  see  him  again,  and  I  could  not  help 
wishing  that  he  should  know  it  was,  perhaps, 
for  the  last  time  we  should  meet. 

"Home!   and  where  is  your  home?"  he 
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inquired  in  a  kind  tone,  with  a  look  of  such 
interest,  that  I  felt  a  glow  of  delight.  I  had 
never  been  looked  on  so  kindly  by  any  human 
being,  except  my  brother,  since  my  mother 
died. 

"  At  Wyverton,  in  Devonshire." 

He  started,  and  the  colour  mounted  to  his 
usually  pale  face,  while  his  eyes  gleamed  with 
almost  a  fierce  look. 

"  Good-bye  then,"  he  said,  taking  my 
hand.  "  But  you  will  come  back,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Of  course  she  will,"  said  Lady  Severn, 
who  entered  the  room  at  that  moment,  and 
adding,  ''will  you  summon  the  housekeeper. 
Miss  Muggins,  and  tell  her  I  wish  to  speak 
to  her?"  motioned  me  to  leave  the  room. 
"  You  will  quite  spoil  that  conceited  gover- 
ness," 1  overheard  Lady  Severn  say,  as  I 
closed  the  door. 

Why  did  he  start  at  the  mention  of  Wy- 
verton ?  I  thought ;  a  person  usually  so  self- 
possessed  as  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  ! 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  I  walked  with  Miss 
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Isabel  in  the  Gardens,  and  we  saw  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick  passing  along  on  foot  in  the  Park. 

*'  Then  he  has  not  left  town,  and  it  was 
only  an  excuse,"  said  Isabel,  as  she  bowed  to 
him  with  joyful  recognition. 

I  beheve  we  both  hoped  he  would  stop, 
but  he  did  not. 

"  1  suppose  he  does  not  think  it  would  be 
right,"  said  Isabel.  And  I  felt  sure  his  de- 
licacy and  sense  of  right,  would  prevent  him 
from  doing  anything  which  could  even  ap- 
pear underhand.  But  in  fact,  I  could  not 
see  that  he  ever  evinced  the  slightest  prefer- 
ence for  Isabel,  or  that  his  manner  towards 
her  was  otherwise  than  that  of  a  kind  friend, 
who  took  an  interest  in  her  progress.  Yet,  I 
somehow  suspected  that  my  pupil  thought 
otherwise. 

Poor  Isabel,  can  it  be  possible  your 
young  heart  is  touched?  I  almost  longed 
to  ask,  for  as  I  felt  sure  he  did  not  care  for 
her,  I  longed  to  ascertain  what  her  impres- 
sions were,  but  thought  it  might  only  awaken 
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dangerous  dreams  in  her  mind,  and  so  we 
walked  on  in  silence." 

"  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  said  to  me  the  day 
before,  "  You  are  the  happiest  person  I  know," 
and  Isabel  had  agreed  with  him  that  it  was 
the  case.  This  pleased  me  beyond  measure, 
for  the  absence  of  happiness  from  which  I 
had  so  strangely  suifered  since  early  youth, 
had  made  me  all  the  more  anxious  to  acquire 
it.  To  attain  happiness  had  been  my  great 
object,  by  regulating  my  mind,  and  the 
earnest  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  all  things 
lovely  and  good,  so  strongly  impressed  upon 
me  by  Adolphe :  and  the  more  difficulty  I  had 
experienced,  so  much  greater  was  my  gra- 
tification in  having  apparently  attained  a 
semblance  of  happiness. 

After  our  return  home,  and  soon  after 
afternoon  church,  I  overheard  part  of  rather 
a  stormy  discussion,  as  I  was  going  up 
stairs,  between  the  two  sisters  and  Lady 
Severn,  relative  to  me. 

"  If  she  goes  home  now,  1  shall  have  no. 
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more  German  lessons,  mamma,"  I  overheard 
Isabel  say.  "  You  won't  have  time  to  be  with 
us,  and  Anastasia  is  hardly  ever  up  at  the 
hour  when  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  most  likely 
to  come.  He  sometimes  is  here  about  nine 
o'clock,  just  after  the  school-room  break- 
fast. Miss  Muggins  is  so  very  kind,  I  am 
sure  she  would  not  mind  putting  her  journey 
off  if  you  ask  her." 

"  Very  kind,  indeed,"  said  Anastasia  in 
a  sneering  tone,  "  I  have  no  doubt  she  would 
be  delighted  to  remain  and  receive  all  his 
fine  compliments;  she  already  expects  to 
be  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  I  see." 

"Nonsense,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Severn, 
"  the  idea  of  Miss  Muggins  being  a  rival 
of  your's  is  too  good.  And  Isabel  is  quite 
right,  it  is  very  improving  for  her  to  have 
these  German  lessons,  and  she  already  looks 
much  less  awkward  and  stupid.  You  may 
tell  Miss  Muggins,  Isabel,  that  I  can't  let 
her  go  home  yet." 

That   evening,  Isabel   came   to   ask  if  I 
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would  object  to  defer  my  visit  to  my  home, 
until  the  German  lessons  were  finished,  as 
she  would  have  no  one  to  sit  with  her  while 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  there.  Of  course  I  con- 
sented. 

And  she  mentioned  then,  what  had  struck 
me  before  as  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
had,  during  our  lesson  that  morning,  started 
and  turned  pale  when  I  told  him  that  my 
home  was  at  Wyverton. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    GREATEST   TRIAL    OF   ALL. 

The  greatest  trial  of  all  at  this  fatal  time, 
was,  to  see  or  imagine  that  the  coquette  was 
gradually  succeeding  in  her  endeavours  to 
captivate  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  It  came  out 
occasionally  that  they  often  met  in  society, 
although  neither  appeared  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  fact.  At  least,  Isabel  and  I  fancied 
he  did  not  wish  that  we  should  know  it,  and 
Miss  Severn  was  of  course  too  cunning  and 
too  well  aware  of  our  fears  on  the  subject, 
to  mention  him  at  all. 

Yet  he  sometimes  came  unexpectedly  to 
read   German  with  Isabel  at   a  time   when 
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he  knew  Anastasia  was  gone  to  some  break- 
fast or  afternoon  party ;  and  then  he  appeared 
fully  to  enjoy  the  employment,  and  would 
call  forth  Isabel's  or  my  thoughts  about 
what  we  were  reading,  and  dwell  on  the 
beautiful  passages  and  lofty  sentiments,  in  a 
manner  that  would  seem  to  indicate  an  order 
of  mind,  far  above  the  possibility  of  being 
enthralled  by  such  a  person  as  Anastasia. 

I  found  they  met  one  night  at  the  Duchess 
of  Claretown's,  for  Anastasia  could  not 
conceal  her  exultation  at  his  having,  I 
suppose,  gone  there  on  purpose  to  meet 
her. 

Poor  dear  Isabel,  I  saw  she  apprehended  his 
being  thrown  away  upon  such  a  person, 
almost  as  much  as  I  did,  although  of  course 
she  said  nothing.  Now  I  felt  that  I  could 
gladly  look  upon  the  certainty  of  his  loving 
Isabel;  but  the  other!  Oh,  it  was  too 
dreadful ! 

Worse  and  worse.  He  did  not  come 
here    to    see    us,    so    we    had    no    German 
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readings  for  a  whole  week,  yet  we  heard 
that  he  went  to  several  parties  where 
Anastasia  was. 

The  way  I  was  supported  by  God  through 
this  trial  passes  my  comprehension.  It  could 
only  be  that  the  unseen  Spirit  of  Consolation 
was  very  near  me,  and  enabled  me  to  pass 
through  the  fiery  furnace  unscathed. 

Sometimes  the  starthng  idea  crossed  my 
mind  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  wished  to  inspire 
affection,  that  he  was  in  fact  actuated  by 
something  of  the  same  motive  as  Anastasia. 
What  he  had  said  one  day  about  the  pleasure 
of  being  cared  for,  often  occurred  to  me.  Yet 
he  was  so  different  from  her. 

He  never  seemed  to  remark  the  impression 
his  words  or  looks  created,  never ;  and  this 
was  a  great  contrast  to  Anastasia,  whose  every 
word  and  action  was  calculated. 

Yet  might  not  this  only  appear  to  be 
because  1  knew  her  better  ?  perhaps  to  a 
stranger's  eye,  she  might  seem  almost  equally 
guileless    and    indifferent.      Yet,    no !    im- 
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possible !  However,  the  idea  was  most  de- 
pressing, and  at  times  gave  me  a  sort  of 
sickening  doubt  of  any  good,  that  seemed  to 
paralyze  all  my  faculties. 

I  sometimes  thought  he  had  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  vanquishing  the  conqueror  of  all 
hearts.  But  she  evidently  thought  he  adored 
her.  And  I  could  not  help  occasionally 
wishing  that  she  might  suffer  some  of  the 
tortures,  she  had  so  much  pleasure  in  inflicting 
upon  others. 

What  bad  feelings  thus  lurk  under  our 
best  intentions,  and  distort  seemingly  good 
actions  ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   OLD   VISITING-BOOK. 

"  Ah  !  scratch  out  those  people's  names, 
they  are  so  vulgar !"  exclaimed  Miss  Severn 
one  day  as  she  looked  over  my  shoulder.  "  I 
am  glad  you  are  making  Miss  Muggins  write 
out  a  new  visiting-book,  mamma,  for  really, 
our's  is  overgrown  with  weeds.  Such  names  ! 
Why  these  people  must  be  all  dead,  for  one 
never  hears  of  them  now." 

"An  old  visiting-book  must  be  a  very 
melancholy  thing,"  said  Captain  Clanronald, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  drawing-room  ; 
and  I  saw  from  the  unusual  earnestness  of 
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his  countenance  that  he  was  thinking  of  his 
lost  mother,  poor  Mrs.  Jeffrey. 

"  Yes  it  is/'  said  Lady  Severn,  as  she 
glanced  her  eye  over  the  names  of  some  who 
were  dead,  and  of  those  who  had  known  only 
her  predecessors ;  "  This  book  belonged  to 
the  late  Lady  Severn." 

"What?"  inquired  Captain  Clanronald, 
"  that  beautiful  lady  whose  picture  I  have 
seen  in  the  print  shops,  dressed  in  the  cos- 
tume of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  time  ?" 

"  Yes ;"  said  Lady  Severn,  with  that 
troubled  look  I  always  perceived  when  any 
mention  was  made  of  her  predecessor. 

"  She  must  have  been  the  most  lovely  per- 
son I  ever  saw,"  continued  Captain  Clan- 
ronald, without  observing  Lady  Severn's 
annoyance.  "  I  suppose  the  original  is  at 
Severndale.  I  hope  you  will  let  me  come 
there  some  day  !" 

"  Only  to  see  the  picture  ?"  inquired 
Anastasia,  with  one  of  her  loveliest  and  most 
arch  glances. 

VOL.    II.  D 
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But  some  train  of  thought  seemed  to  have 
been  excited  in  Captain  Clanronald's  mind  by 
the  recollection  of  that  print,  which,  for  the 
moment,  made  him  insensible  to  her  arts. 

Somewhat  piqued,  she  again  turned  her 
attention  to  the  visiting-book,  and,  with  a 
pettish  eagerness,  ran  her  pen  through  some 
names  in  the  one  I  was  writing. 

"Don't  copy  these.  Miss  Muggins,  pray, 
or  you  will  spoil  the  new  book;  for  really 
those  Derwent  Smiths  are  dreadful  people." 

"  Yet  the  son  is  said  to  be  very  clever,"  I 
ventured  to  say,  as  I  heard  a  step  on  the 
stairs  outside,  which  I  knew  was  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick's. 

"  What  does  cleverness  signify,  if  the  people 
are  vulgar  and  unknown  ?"  inquired  Anastasia, 
as  she  scratched  them  out  with  more  decidedly 
an  imperious  air,  and  without  perceiving  that 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  entered  the  room. 

"  Are  all  vulgar  and  unknown  persons  to 
be  blotted  from  your  book,  even  if  they  have 
talents?"    inquired   Mr.    Fitzpatrick,    as   he 
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glided  up  to  the  coquette,  and  looked  in  her 
eyes. 

The  colour  came  into  her  cheeks,  for  she 
generally  tried  to  suit  her  sentiments  to  the 
persons  present,  and  she  knew  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
disHked  that  exclusive  spirit  which  prevailed 
to  a  great  degree  in  the  fashionable  society  of 
those  days.  But  the  blush  did  not  render  her 
less  lovely,  and  perhaps  Mr  Fitzpatrick  was 
pleased  at  seeing  that  she  carei  for  his  good 
opinion,  for  he  added  in  a  kinder   one, 

"  I  thought  you  valued  talent.  Miss  Severn, 
even  more  than  fashion." 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Anastasia,  "  but—" 

"  But  you  can't  stand  vulgarity,"  said 
Captain  Clanronald,  whose  attention  to  her 
had  become  fully  re-awakened  by  the  entrance 
of  a  person,  whom  he  probably  considered  as 
a  dangerous  rival. 

"  And  certainly  it  is  very  despicable,  be- 
cause it  proceeds  from  pretension,"  continued 
the  Captain. 

"  Not    always,"    said    Mr    Fitzpatrick,  *'  I 
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have  known  several  people  whose  looks  and 
manners  were  apparently  vulgar,  yet  they  were 
without  pretension,  and  full  of  kindness/' 

"  And  so  have  you,"  he  added  with  a  pene- 
trating look  at  Captain  Clanronald.     "  Some 
people's  exteriors  are  like  the  rough  coating 
of  a  horse-chestnut,  but  when  we  peel  off  the 
rind,  when  we  know  them  better,  there  is  the 
smooth  and  highly  polished  nut  inside.    And 
when  we  have  been  with  them  from  early 
childhood,  we  cannot  even  see  the  apparent 
vulgarity  which  strikes  strangers.      I  should 
think  most  of  us  have  had,  as  children,  some 
goodie,  or  nurse  who  gave  us   cakes,  and  by 
many  a  kind  caress   turned   to  smiles  of  joy 
our  tears  of  ill- temper,  or  childish  weariness. 
Could  we  look  back  and  wish  to  sweep  these 
persons  from  the  tablets  of  our  memory  ?  So 
it  is  with  the  visiting  book,  probably  every 
one  of  these  despised  names,  with  all  their  vul- 
garity, forms  the  centre  of  attraction  to  some 
individuals. 

*'Yes,  but  that  is  surely  no  reason  why 
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Miss  Severn  should  admit  them  to  her  draw- 
ing room?"  said  Captain  Clanroland,  who 
was  determined  to  uphold  Anastasia  against 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

"  Certainly  not.  But  it  should  make  us 
pause  ere  we  despise  them,  and  I  wonder  at 
your  decrying  vulgarity,  when — ''  here  he 
added  some  words  in  a  low  tone,  which  I 
could  not  hear,  but  which  made  Captain 
Clanronald  look  rather  ashamed. 

Could  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  have  known  Mrs. 
Jeffrey,  I  thought,  for  it  came  across  me  that 
with  all  her  goodness,  she  certainly  had  a 
vulgar  appearance. 

"You  also  have  scratched  out  the  St. 
Ronalds,"  said  Clanronald,  wishing,  as  I 
thought,  to  change  the  subject. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Severn,  "the  St. 
Ronalds  are  very  tiresome,  always  torment- 
ing us  to  get  invitations  for  them,  and  they 
made  up  to  us  so  absurdly." 

"  But  I  thought  we  ascertained  they  did 
not  want  an  invitation  after  all,"  said  Isabel. 
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"  Well,  perhaps  they  did  not,  but  however  I 
think  they  must  have  some  sinister  design,  as 
old  Lady  Cork  calls  it.  " 

"  Yet  people  have  generally  less  motive,  or 
arriere  pensee  in  their  actions  towards  others 
than  we  give  them  credit  for,"  said  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick,  "  a  great  deal  that  appears  worldly  or 
self-interested  is  only  the  effect  of  chance." 

"  Yes,  I  was  much  struck  with  this,"  said 
Isabel,  "  when  Aunt  Twisden  fancied,  at  first, 
people  neglected  her  because  she  was  poor, 
that  time  when  Uncle  Twisden  lost  so  much  by 
railways,  for  I  knew  exactly  the  same  thing 
happened  to  those  who  were  not  only  rich,  but 
possessed  every  attraction ;  so  I  suppose  it 
was  from  forgetfulness,  or  want  of  time  and 
leisure." 

*'  You  are  all  getting  too  metaphysical  for 
me,"  said  Anastasia,  who  saw  the  Captain 
was  preparing  to  taKe  his  leave,  and  wished 
to  make  him  remain,  for,  after  all,  I  beheve 
she  valued  his  admiration  even  more  than 
Mr  Fitzpatrick's. 
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Captain  Clanronald  was  more  evidently 
the  fashion,  more  repandu  in  the  great  world 
than  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  for  the  fastidious  taste 
and  uncertain  spirits  of  the  latter  made  him 
often  shun  general  society.  Anastasia  did  not 
comprehend  this,  and  was  therefore  the  more 
dazzled  by  Captain  Clanronald's  reputation. 

For  the  Captain  was  always  brilliant  and 
amusing,  and  perhaps  even  more  brilliant  than 
strikingly  handsome.  Whereas  I  sometimes 
fancied  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  possessed  qualities 
of  mind  too  high  for  her  to  appreciate.  I 
could  not  help  clinging  to  the  thought,  that  of 
the  two,  Clanronald  had  better  be  enthralled 
by  her,  for  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in 
him.  He  had  not  fulfilled  the  hopes  which 
we  had  conceived  ;  that  he  would  become  a 
great  and  good  man  in  some  branch  of  learn- 
ing or  science  for  which  nature  had  endowed 
him  with  ample  talents.  And,  therefore,  1 
thought  it  might  do  him  good  and  serve  him 
right,  to  be  taken  in  by  Anastasia's  arts. 

Yet  this  was  very  wrong  of  me,  too,  for  I 
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ought  to  have  felt  more  interest  in  the  fate  of 
a  person  I  had  known  from  a  child,  than  in 
that  of  a  man  with  whom  I  had  so  lately 
become  acquainted,  and  whose  character  had 
besides  been  so  much  condemned  by  some 
persons. 

All  this  shows  how  completely  I  was  blinded 
at  the  time,  and  what  wonderful  influence 
Mr  Fitzpatrick  had  acquired  over  me.  But 
then  the  sentiments  he  expressed  were  always 
right  and  high-minded.  How  could  I  believe 
he  had  ever  erred  in  the  manner  I  was  led  to 
suppose  ? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


AUTHORSHIP. 


"  I  WISH  I  had  courage  and  talent  sufficient 
to  write  a  book,"  said  Mr  Fitzpatrick  one  day, 
when  on  coming  suddenly  into  our  school- 
room he  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  manuscript, 
before  I  had  time  to  stow  it  away. 

"  And  why  do  you  dislike  that  it  should  be 
known  you  are  writing  ?  I  should  feel  quite 
proud  if  I  were  you,  of  having  such  a  good 
employment — something  to  make  one  get  up 
early,"  he  added,  with  that  listless  air  he 
sometimes  assumed,  which,  for  the  time,  in- 
duced one  to  think  that  he  felt  no  interest  in 
anything. 
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Nobody  else  bad  discovered  tbat  my  writ- 
ing was  a  manuscript  at  all,  and,  therefore, 
I  inquired  wby  be  supposed  I  was  guilty  of 
sucb  a  tbing. 

"  Because  you  were  anxious  to  conceal  it, 
I  saw ;  and  I  fancy  that  people  are  generally 
asbamed  of  acknowledging  themselves  authors 
till  they  have  been  successful.  And,  perhaps, 
this  is  not  surprising,  for  success  is  the  only 
thing  which  makes  people  pardon  authors, 
and  that  not  always ;  for  then  it  excites  the 
envy  of  their  friends  and  the  bitterness  of 
their  enemies." 

"  I  have  beard  that  you  write,"  I  ventured 
to  say,  v^^bile  Isabel  w^as  searching  for  our 
German  book ;  but  Mr  Fitzpatrick  looked  so 
grave,  that  I  felt  quite  frightened  at  having 
said  it.  He  took  up  a  volume  of  Dante  that 
was  on  the  table,  and  seemed  so  buried  in  its 
contents  that  he  appeared  to  forget  us  com- 
pletely. 

At  last  starting  up  suddenly,  be  looked 
into  my  face  and  said,  *'  Do  you  try  to  com- 
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fort  your  readers ;  do  you  endeavour  to  give 
them  pleasant  thoughts  and  feelings  ?  for  this 
is  the  great  want  of  this  weary  world." 

"That  is  my  chief  endeavour,  I  said,  "al- 
though I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  so  much  wanted 
as  we  imagine ;  for  not  many,  only  the  deeply 
feehng  and  deeply  thoughtful  require  that  sort 
of  comfort.  Only  those  whose  health  or  over 
sensitive  dispositions,  incapacitate  them  for 
the  wholesome  round  of  daily  employments — 
the  enjoyment  of  awaking  to  pleasant,  or  even 
painless  conditions  of  body  or  mind,  in  which 
a  good  breakfast,  and  walk  in  the  fresh  air, 
and  chat  with  neighbours  or  friends  can 
be  keenly  enjoyed.  These  do  not  want  the 
comfort  that  some  books  can  give.  Fortu- 
nately it  is  only  the  few  who  awake  with 
aching  hearts — who  have  no  appetite,  and, 
perhaps,  even  have  not  nerves  to  stand  society, 
whose  sufferings  are  so  tinged  with  dark  hues 
that  they  can  scarcely  see  the  light,  and  who 
in  bitterness  or  dejection  ask,  '  Who  shall 
show  us   any  good  ?  '      Thank    God,   these 
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are  but  few ;  and,  therefore,  my  writings  are 
not  likely  to  be  generally  popular,  because 
they  are  not  generally  wanted." 

"  Very  true,  but  I  shall  read  them,"  said  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick.  "  And  then  there  also  is  another 
object  an  author  should  have,  and  which  is 
doubtless  your  aim — to  teach  us  to  think 
pleasantly  of,  and,  as  it  were,  to  talk  and  con- 
verse with  those  who  are  gone  before." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "to  live  with  them,  and 
know  that  now  they  can  excuse  and  under- 
stand the  trials  and  difficulties  which  before, 
made  us  often  appear  more  unamiable  in 
their  eyes  than  we  really  were :  although  the 
best  of  us  do  err  and  stray  continually,  and 
our  imaginations  are  generally  very  evil." 

"  That  is  true,  and  yet  not  to  covet  love 
and  admiration  too  much,"  he  added,  after  a 
pause,  ''that  is  the  great  difficulty.  Why 
this  burning  wish  to  be  loved,  understood,  and 
appreciated  ?  Is  it  vanity  ?  Perhaps  so ;  and 
must  it  be  crushed,  this  strongest  of  all 
instincts  and  longings?     Is  this   the   right 
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hand  that  offends  me,  must  all  this  be  cast 
from  me  ?" 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  expected  an 
answer,  but  I  said  nothing;  for  his  words 
seemed  to  have  been  the  utterance  of  my  own 
half-suppressed  thoughts. 

Then,  as  if  to  dismiss  a  painful  subject 
from  his  mind,  he  took  up  a  volume  that  was 
on  the  table,  and  said,  *'  The  ups  and  downs 
of  authorship  must  be  so  hard  to  bear.  I 
have  often  observed  that  one  review  praises 
exactly  the  same  part  or  peculiarities  of  a 
book  which  another  condemns." 

"  Yet  upon  the  whole,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  justice  in  their  criticisms,"  said  I,  "  and  I 
know  Miss  Martin  told  me  that  she  had  met 
with  more  real  sympathy  from  reviewers,  and 
her  works  were  much  more  appreciated  by  un- 
known critics,  than  they  were  even  by  her 
own  intimate  friends  and  relations." 

"That  is  sometimes  the  case,"  said  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  "  for  certainly  a  man's  relations 
and  friends  are  the  last  to  discover  the  merits 
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of  his  book,  as  P said,  probably  because 

the  writings  of  authors  are  so  unlike  their 
apparent  selves,  that  relations  are  surprised, 
and  consequently  their  amour  propre  suffers 
from  the  author  turning  out  to  be  different 
from  what  they  imagined." 

"  Yet  you  need  not  mind  that,  for  I  think 
you  are  like  what  your  waitings  will  be,"  he 
added,  as  he  gave  me  one  of  those  vivifying 
and  penetrating  looks  that  always  inspired  me 
with  hope  and  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


FAITH. 


One  day  when  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  came  into 
our  school-room,  Lsahel  happened  to  he 
looking  into  a  volume  of  Kidder  on  the 
Messiah,  which  helonged  to  my  brother. 

"  Ha  !  do  you  venture  to  read  that  ?"  he 
inquired  with  a  look  of  grave  thoughtfulness. 

*'  No  I  do  not;  but  what  do  you  mean  by 
*  venture,'  I  thought  it  was  to  do  one  good," 
said  Isabel. 

"  Certainly  it  is ;  and  the  writings  of 
those  old  divines  are  very  superior  to  any  we 
now  have.  But  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  I 
have  so  little  faith,  that  if  I  think  deeply  on 
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the  subject  of  revelation,  it  has  the  sad  effect 
of  making  me  doubt." 

"  Yet  you  go  to  church,"  I  said. 

"  Yes ;  I  try  to  take  it  upon  trust,  but 
often  I  can  neither  feel  nor  see  the  truth," 
said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  with  a  look  of  such  pro- 
found despair,  that  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
that,  perhaps,  all  his  misery  was  caused  by 
not  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture, from  not  being  able  to  hope  for  eternal 
happiness. 

*'  Did  you  ever  read  '  Butler's  Analogy  ?'  " 
I  inquired ;  *'  that  book  helped  me  more 
than  any  other." 

"Yes;  I  am  afraid  I  have  read  most 
works  that  profess  to  show  the  truth  of  our 
religion.  The  last  chapters  of  Dodson  on  *  A 
Future  State,'  are  very  good ;  but  the  other 
book  of  his  on  *  Revealed  Religion,'  to  me  only 
shows  how  firmly  the  author  must  himself 
believe,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  afford  to 
leave  out  the  grand  argument  of  intuitive 
faith.  The  argument  that  God  has  not  "  left 
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himself  without  a  witness/'  a  proof  of  our 
immortality  visible  to  the  meanest,  as  well  as 
the  highest  capacities :  that  He  has  not  left  it 
to  chance  whether  they  hear  the  words  of 
revelation  spoken  or  not;  but  that  every 
heathen  may  possibly  believe  in  a  God,  and 
a  life  after  death ;  this  to  me  is  one  of  the 
most  comforting  assurances  in  Scripture." 

"And  this  appears  so  much  more  just, 
too/'  added  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  "  that  mankind 
should  be  born  with  the  faculty  to  choose 
between  good  and  evil,  to  search  after  truth 
sufficient  for  salvation,  and  to  obtain  it 
whether  a  man  chanced  to  be  born  amono- 
Hindoos,  or  in  ancient  Babylon.  I  am  afraid 
I  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures ; 
yet  it  seems  to  me  throughout  the  Old  Tes- 
atment  as  well  as  the  New,  that  people  were 
expected  to  believe  in  a  God  whether  the  Gos- 
pel had  been  preached  to  them  or  not.  In 
Nebuchadnezzar's  vision  he  saw  a  "  watcher 
and  a  holy  one  come  down  from  Heaven," 
and  he  also  says  the  form  of  the  fourth  man 
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in  the  fiery  furnace,  was  like  the  son  of 
God.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
previously  any  other  means  of  knowing  the 
history  of  divine  revelation." 

This  is  the  man  w^ho  is  called  an  Infidel, 
as  Anastasia  told  us,  I  thought ;  who  accord- 
ing to  some  people  has  never  done  anything 
right;  of  whom  Mr.  Roland  said  that  he 
was  the  greatest  rascal  that  ever  lived ! 
What  was  I  to  think  ? 

I  sometimes  suspected  that  Mr.  Fitzpa- 
trick's  w^as  one  of  those  rare  natures  that  oc- 
casionally seem  to  defy  education,  and  over- 
throw all  the  established  rules  and  probable 
results  of  culture. 

Perhaps  his  mother's  early  influence  and 
prayers  in  his  short  childhood,  prevailed 
over  years  of  bad  management  and  bad  ex- 
ample in  his  boyhood  and  after  life.  Per- 
haps—but he  was  an  enigma,  might  he  not 
be  a  villain  at  heart,  and  all  this  consum- 
mate acting? 

But  for  what  purpose  could  he  take  all 
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this  trouble  to  conceal  his  real  self,  if  it  wer 
truly  bad,  to  win  the  heart  of  an  ugly  go- 
verness. 

The  surmises,  the  imaginings,  were  so 
absurd  yet  so  absorbing,  that  I  could  not 
keep  my  thoughts  from  roaming  away  from 
my  proper  employments. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  Severndale  for 
Easter,  and  then  I  wrote  some  passages  in 
my  diary  of  which  I  was  afterwards  heartily 
ashamed,  yet  as  they  showed  my  state  of  mind 
at  the  time,  I  will  give  myself  the  humiliation 
of  inserting  them  here.  It  was  early  spring, 
and  some  mild  sunny  days  had  caused  the 
buds  to  burst  into  life,  and  the  woods  were 
full  of  sweet  violets  and  primroses. 

"  Why  cannot  I  enjoy  the  sweet  air,  the 
beautiful  sights  and  sounds  of  this  place  ? 
why  can  nothing  give  me  any  pleasure  be- 
cause he — .  It  is  madness  certainly,  yet  it 
cannot  be  fancy  that  makes  everything  look 
more  beautiful  since  I  knew  him.  Every- 
thing appears  and  feels  as  if  it  might  produce 
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SO  much  more  happiness  than  it  did  before, 
that  this  regret  becomes  more  poignant  at 
the  failure  of  all  hope,  for  of  course  I  must 
not  hope. 

"  Still,  other  hopes  I  must  cultivate.  Hope 
in  goodness — in  beauty,  and  the  kindness  of 
God  as  well  as  his  justice ;  to  accept  trials, 
and  hope  through  them ;  to  feel  the  gentle 
hand  of  God  and  see  the  pleasant  land.  To 
taste  the  sweet  through  all  the  hardness  and 
bitterness,  to  accept  utter  loneliness,  and  yet 
think  there  are  people  who  could  and  might 
understand  and  really  love  me ;  and  still  be 
satisfied  to  know  that  nothing  will  remove 
the  dense  veil  \vhich  seems  to  conceal  my 
real  self  from  them.  No  one  but  Adolphe 
really  knows  me,  it  is  impossible  that — but 
how^  WTong  I  am  to  indulge  in  these  re- 
pinings,  what  right  have  I,  a  poor  ugly 
governess,  what  right  have  I  to  expect  that  a 
person  so  admired  and  sought  after  as  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  should  ever  care  to  understand 
me  ?     And  why,  because  he  is  kind   enough 
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to  take  in  my  existence  at  all,  why  should  I 
have  the  presumption  to  wish  he  should 
therefore  look  into  the  intricacies,  the  bad 
and  good  impulses  of  such  a  strange  being 
as  myself? 

"  No,  I  ought  to  be  glad  that  he  understands 
Isabel,  and  gives  her  full  credit  for  the  good 
qualities  and  feehngs,  which  are  every  day 
becoming  more  developed  in  her  fine  nature." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

YES,    IT    IS  ISABEL. 

"  Yes,  it  is  Isabel,"  I  said,  the  day  after 
we  returned  to  London,  when  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
called.  He  canae  up  immediately  into  the 
school-room,  without  going  into  the  drawing- 
room  to  see  Lady  Severn  and  Anastasia. 

"  It  is  Isabel,"  I  said,  as  I  saw  him  greet 
her,  before  he  became  aware  of  my  presence ; 
and  then  he  turned  round  and  put  out  his 
hand  to  me  with  the  same  kind  look,  and  I 
fancied  all  the  more  empresse,  because  he 
felt  that  he  had  forgotten  me. 

"  Yes,  it  is  Isabel,"  I  again  repeated,  as  he 
looked  at  her  while  she  was  reading,  with  an 
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expression  of  admiration  he  had  certainly 
never  bestowed  on  me,  and  there  was  a  thrill 
in  his  voice  when  addressing  her,  and  that 
indescribable  expression  in  his  loving  eyes  I 
can  never  hope  to  inspire.  "  Never,  never," 
I  repeated,  in  words  almost  aloud,  as  if  in 
the  frantic  endeavour  to  impress  the  truth  on 
my  mind.  But  even  then  I  saw  plainly  I 
had  foolishly  allowed  myself  to  hope,  and  was 
all  the  more  solitary  and  wretched. 

That  night  I  repeated  through  the  weary 
hours  I  could  not  sleep,  or  even  think  or 
pray,  "  Yes,  it  is  Isabel !" 

I  could  not  see  then,  what  1  ought  to  have 
known,  that  the  comparatively  simple  yet 
strong  and  substantial-minded  Isabel,  was 
more  likely  to  be  of  use  and  even  to  har- 
monize with  his  universal  genius,  and  con- 
sequent wildness,  and  apparent  fickleness  ; — 
that  her  finally  well  trained  qualities,  the 
unflinching  justness  of  her  views,  must  pre- 
sent a  better  point  d'appui  to  the  roving 
speculativeness  of  his  metaphysical  mind  than 
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the  wayward  imaginings  of  my  still  untamed 
spirit. 

I  had  been  able  to  influence  Isabel  far 
more  than  ever  I  had  succeeded  in  improving 
myself.  I  was  far  less  advanced  than  my 
pupil.  And  this  I  told  my  brother  long 
afterwards,  with  many  tears  and  self  re- 
proaches; but  he  tried  to  comfort  me  by 
showing  that  in  spite  of  Isabel's  early  disad- 
vantages, the  task  was  comparatively  easy,  to 
train  and  develope  the  good  qualities  of  a  fine 
equable  nature  like  hers,  unspoilt  by  violent 
passions,  or  bad  health,  than  it  was  for  me, 
whose  whole  existence  was  a  struggle.  "  But 
the  final  victory  will  be  all  the  more  great 
and  glorious  ;  so  courage,  my  little  Nelly,"  he 

would  kindly  add. 

*  *  *  * 

Uncertainty  !  Hours,  days,  even  months  of 
uncertainty.  Such  sudden  alternations  of 
hopes  and  fears  ! 

"  Himmel  hoch  jauchzend 
Zum  Tode  betrubt !" 
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At  last,  even  at  the  moments  when  I 
hoped  most,  I  had  such  a  haunthig  dread  of 
being  cast  down,  that  I  longed  for  any  cer- 
tainty ;  anything  was  preferable  to  this 
wearing,  trying  vagueness.  With  it  all,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  kindness  to  me  never  varied  ;  yet 
I  had  o;rown  at  last  convinced  that  this  was 
no  test  of  his  affection. 

There  were  times  when  I  fancied  he  must 
love  Isabel.  It  was  impossible  he  could  be 
insensible  to  her  naive,  most  touching  and 
unconscious  indications  of  admiration  and 
regard.  I  saw  they  filled  him  with  joy, 
although  sometimes  it  was  as  if  he  en- 
deavoured to  crush  the  feeling,  and  then  he 
would  look  at  us  both,  with  a  flash  of  almost 
angry  surprise  as  if  suddenly  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  our  existence. 

However,  it  was  impossible  to  know  who 
he  really  loved,  and  sometimes  he  appeared 
to  me  to  be  only  constant  in  his  inconstancy. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


FULFILLED    WISHES. 


It  was  now  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  said  one  day  he  should  not 
be  able  to  go  on  with  the  German  lessons  for 
some  time,  as  he  was  summoned  out  of  town 
to  Ireland  on  business.  So  I  suggested  to 
Lady  Severn,  that  it  might  be  more  convenient 
for  her  to  give  me  the  promised  holiday  now, 
rather  than  later ;  for  I  knew  I  was  more  indis- 
pensable to  her  at  Severndale  after  the  season 
was  over,  than  in  London. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  I  should  start 
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next  Monday  for  Wyverton,  and  that  I  might 
remain  three  weeks  with  my  brother  and 
Beaujolais. 

The  next  morning  as  I  was  collecting 
some  of  my  drawings,  I  stumbled  upon  a 
sketch  I  had  made  of  Isabel,  and  a  hkeness 
of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  I  also  had  finished  a 
small  oil  painting  of  her,  which  was  framed 
and  hung  up  in  the  drawing-room  at  Severn- 
dale.  1  was  fonder  of  Isabel  than  any  one^ 
after  Margaret  Norman,  and  regretted  leaving 
her  at  this  trying  moment,  even  for  a  short 
time. 

I  held  up  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to 
her  as  she  entered  the  room,  and  said  "  I  am 
afraid  he  likes  your  sister."  She  blushed 
violently  and  said, 

"  Of  course  he  does,  he  could  not  help  it, 
and  she  will,  perhaps,  break  his  heart," 
continued  Isabel,  bursting  into  tears. 

"Oh,  Nelly,  I  am  so  miserable,  and  I 
sometimes  think  that  he  likes  you,  and  I  try 
so  to  wish  it,  it  would  be  far  better  for  him 
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than  Anastasia,  but  I  can't.  Oh,  I  am  so 
selfish." 

"  Perhaps  you  mistake  it  altogether,"  said 
I,  "  your  imagination  is  excited  by  his  strange 
genius  ;  but  I  scarcely  think — " 

"  Then  don't  you  care  for  him  ?"  she 
interrupted,  as  she  looked  at  me  with  a 
searchino^  o-jance. 

"  He  has  been  so  very  kind,"  said  I,  look- 
ing down  at  my  book,  "  that,  of  course,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  very  grateful,  I  must,  of 
course." 

"  He  is  kind  to  me,  too,  only  I  did  not  need 
it  so  much  as  you.  I  think — I  thought 
once  or  twice,  suddenly,  that  he  cared  for  me ; 
and  this  made  me — oh,  so  happy !  Everything, 
sometimes,  appears  bright  and  beautiful,  and 
I  have  had  such  happy  dreams." 

"  Dear  child,  I  wish — I  hope  he  may 
then—" 

I  could  not  help  bursting  into  tears. 

"  I  will  pray  for  you,  indeed  I  will,"  I  said, 
after  a  few  moments,  with  streaming  eyes. 
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"  How  good  you  are,  dear  Nelly,"  she  said, 
but  without  being  at  all  aware  of  the  effort  it 
cost  me. 

"  I  always  heard  he  was  worthless,  and  un- 
principled, yet  still  I  am  sure  he  is  not ;  and 
besides  he  must  have  laboured  under  such 
disadvantages,"  said  Isabel,  "  I  cannot  help 
feeling  more  interest  for  him  than  for  any 
one  I  ever  saw." 

"  Why  do  you  ?  What  great  attraction 
has  he  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  but  I  sometimes 
feel  that  his  eyes  are  like  warm  sunshine,  and 
when  he  looks  unhappy,  I  long  so  to  try 
and  make  him  less  miserable." 

Mr.    Fitzpatrick  did  not  call  the  next  day, 

so  we  concluded  he  had  gone  to  Ireland. 
#  #  #  # 

I  shall  never  see  him  again,  of  course  I 
shall  not,  and  it  is  all  the  better,  it  is  impos- 
sible he  can  care  for  me,  of  course  not.  It 
was  only  the  wonderful  kindness  of  his  heart, 
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that  made  him  notice  the  poor  plain  gover- 
ness, and  made  the  touch  of  his  hand  so 
kind. 

It  would  thrill  through  me  when  I  thought 
of  it.  Then  if  he  were  but  poor  !  If  by  any 
of  those  improbable  chances  one  reads  of  in 
novels,  it  could  be  proved  that  he  has  no 
right  to  all  that  splendid  fortune,  then,  oh 
then ! — I  could  write,  I  could  certainly  make 
enough  to  support  us  ;  and  how  much  better 
it  would  be  for  him  to  be  obliged  to  exert 
the  talents  he  possesses,  and  which  evidently 
have  never  been  called  forth. 

How  surprising,  I  thought,  was  his  agita- 
tion about  Wyverton,  when  I  mentioned  the 
name  again  a  few  days  ago.  Could  he  know 
any  one  there?  Suddenly  I  thought  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  turning 
the  corner  of  a  street ;  yes  it  was  certainly 
he.  And  I  wondered  why  he  did  not  leave 
London  on  Saturday,  as  he  said  ? 

Then    could    he  have    intended  to  go  to 
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Wyverton,  or  its  neighbourhood?  and  that 
might  have  been  the  reason  of  his  agitation. 
That  he  thought  we  might  meet — or — 

And  then  I  tried  to  recollect  all  the  great 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  could  not 
think  of  any  he  would  be  likely  to  visit,  and 
I  knew  that  his  own  magnificent  place, 
Heronscliffe,  w^as  in  a  distant  county. 

It  was  a  dreary  afternoon  when  I  left 
Grosvenor  Street,  and  entered  the  old  rum- 
bling vehicle  that  was  to  convey  me  to  a 
railway  station.  Dreary  as  my  own  heart, 
yet  how  ungrateful  was  that  heavy  sigh,  I 
remembered.  Was  not  this  the  holiday  for 
which  I  had  longed  and  prayed  for  years 
past? 

To  see  my  brother  and  Beaujolais,  and  my 
own  real  heroine,  Margaret  Norman,  had 
been  the  only  sunny  spot  in  futurity  which 
had  enabled  me  to  live  through  so  many 
sufferings.  Now  I  was  actually  going,  and  1 
should  see  Margaret,  too,  for  Beaujolais  had 
written  to  tell  me  that  the  beautiful  girl  whom 
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I  had  not  seen  since  her  childhood,  was  now 
living  as  companion  to  Mrs.  Darrell,  a  rich 
widow,  who  had  lately  taken  a  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wy verton. 

This  would  be  a  most  unexpected  pleasure, 
and,  besides,  I  ought  to  delight  in  the  com- 
paratively improved  circumstances  of  my 
brother ;  for  he  had  now  several  pupils  who 
went  to  read  with  him  in  French  and  Latin, 
and  whose  parents  paid  him  well  for  the 
trouble  he  took. 

Yet  how  seldom  it  happens  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  fondest  wishes  brings  to  us  the 
happiness  we  expect !  But  the  ingratitude  I 
now  allowed  myself  to  feel  was  most  sinful, 
and  I  was  convinced  that  I  ought  to  hope,  I 
must  feel  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  all 
those  I  love  best  on  earth ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE    RETURN    HOME. 


I  FOUND  my  brother  in  excellent  spirits, 
with  darling  Beaujolais,  waiting  at  the  rail- 
w^ay  station  for  my  arrival.  She  was  prettier 
than  ever,  and  devoured  me  with  kisses  on 
both  cheeks,  and  taking  my  head  between 
her  little  hands,  and  looking  intently  in  my 
face  with  a  sort  of  criticising  gaze,  said, 

"  You  are  paler,  and  you  look  happier ; 
and  yet  not  so  happy,"  she  added,  after  a 
moment,  with  a  puzzled  air,  as  she  scanned 
me  with  her  searching  eyes. 

"  What  has  happened  to  you  ?  There, 
now  you  look  almost  pretty,  snch  a  nice 
colour  has  come  into  vour  cheeks." 

VOL.    II.  F 
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"  Ah  1  what  is  it,  my  little  sister'?"  in- 
quired Adolphe,  as  he  took  my  hand  within 
both  his  own,  and  gave  it  a  sort  of  sympa- 
thising squeeze,  while  his  lips  and  forehead 
assumed  an  expression  of  curiosity. 

"  Is  your  little  heart  touched  at  last  ?" 

"  Papa  is  always  thinking  of  people's 
hearts,"  said  Beaujolais,  *'  Charles  Norman 
says  it's  because  he  is  so  romantic,  and  Charles 
does  not  like  romance,"  added  Beaujolais, 
with  a  little  sigh. 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  much  romance  left," 
said  my  brother,  laughing.  "  Those  pro- 
voking boys  are  enough  to  drive  away  all 
illusions." 

"  And  we  have  got  such  a  dreadful  new- 
one,  lately,"  said  Beaujolais,  '^  such  a  stupid, 
ugly  boy,  Fitzosborne  Smith.  He  is  so 
spoilt,  and  has  such  a  strange  mother,  so 
vulgar — and  Patty  says  she  drinks,"  added 
Beaujolais,  in  a  whisper. 

"  There  she  is,  coming  out  of  her  garden," 
added  my  niece,  for  we  were  walking  along 
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the  road,  home,  and  we  saw  a  handsome 
woman  emerge  from  the  gate  of  a  pretty  villa, 
near  the  high  road. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  St.  Leon,"  she  said, 
with  a  patronising  air,  as  she  held  out  one  of 
her  fingers  to  Beaujolais,  and  gave  her  a 
condescending  nod. 

*'*  My  son  will  not  go  to  school  to-morrow, 
for  I  expect  my  husband  down  here,"  said  the 
magnificent  lady,  as  she  swept  proudly  by, 
and  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  town. 

I  thought  there  was  something  theatrical 
in  her  air,  and  in  the  changeless  expression  of 
her  fine  eyes ;  and  she  had,  also,  a  made  up 
look,  as  if  she  had  rouged  her  cheeks,  and 
darkened  her  eye-brows. 

*'  She  is  very  handsome ;  has  she  ever  been 
on  the  stage  ?'*  I  inquired  of  my  brother, 
when  she  was  out  of  hearing. 

'*  Not  that  I  know  of,  but  there  seems  some 
mystery  hanging  over  her.  She  is  always 
expecting  her  husband,  but  he  never  seems 
to  come.     No  one  seems   ever  to  have  seen 

F  2 
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him  except  an  old  nurse,  who  lives  in  a 
cottage  near.  They  say  he  won't  be  seen  by 
daylight,  and  that  he  wears  a  mask." 

"  I  saw  him  once,  I  am  sure  it  was  he," 
said  Beaujolais,  "  one  evening,  when  I  walked 
home  with  Fitzosborne.  That  day  when  he 
was  very  good,  and  Charles  went  with  us,  but 
nobody  saw  him  but  me." 

"  Is  he  handsome,  too  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  I  don't  know,  but  he  has  the  most  won- 
derful eyes  I  ever  saw,"  said  Beaujolais,  ''they 
shine  like  stars,  and  seemed  to  prevent  me 
from  seeing  anything  else.  I  never  saw  any 
one  at  all  like  him." 

"  It  is  very  strange  that  the  boy  should  be 
so  plain  then,  for  Mrs.  Smith  is  handsome 
— decidedly  a  fine  woman,''  said  I. 

"  I  can't  think  how  people  can  admire  her ; 
I  can't  bear  her,  she  is  so  coarse,"  said  Beau- 
jolais. 

"  She  seems  vulgar,  but  her  features  are 
very  good,  and  her  figure  must  have  been 
so,  too,  only  it  is  too  large  now,  and  spread. 
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Did  Mr.  Smith  appear  as  old  as  herself?"  I 
inquired,  yet  could  not  imagine  why  I  had 
suddenly  become  so  interested  about  them,  for 
usually  I  cared  but  little  about  strangers. 

**No,  I  should  think  not,  but  oh,  how  I 
wish  I  could  see  him  again !  I  certainly  will 
watch  to-morrow,  only  she  is  always  saying 
she  expects  him,  and  he  so  seldom  comes." 

"  You  must  not  be  too  curious,  my  child," 

said  Adolphe,  "  what  can  it  matter  to  you, 

whether  that  person  you  saw  was  Mr.  Smith 

or  not  ?" 

"  Only  it  is  all  so   odd,"  said  Beaujolais  ; 

"  they  say  she  is  very  rich,  but  none  of  the 

neighbours  visit  her,  only  the  tradespeople; 

yet  she  drives  out  in  a  carriage  much  smarter 

than  Mrs.  Kirkman's  or  the  Doctor's." 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  in  the  way 

of  painting.     I  hope  you  did  not  neglect  my 

favourite  art,"  said  my  brother  with  a  sigh, 

as  we  entered    his    sitting-room    where    the 

walls     were     covered     with     his     beautiful 

sketches. 
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*'  I  have  not  been  doing  nauch,  for  I  have 
very  httle  time  to  myself,"  said  I  with  a 
blush,  as  I  remembered  the  last  drawing  I 
did,  was  a  portrait  from  memory  of  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick. 

"  Yet  I  hear  by  your  voice  that  you  have 
been  doing  something  that  has  pleased  and 
interested  you,"  he  said  with  the  wonderful 
quickness  of  perception  that  God  had  given 
to  his  ears,  since  he  became  blind. 

"  What  is  it  ?  let  me  see  your  portfolio," 
said  Beaujolais ;  "  that  I  may  describe  the 
drawings  to  papa ;  you  know  I  am  his  eyes, 
and  he  says  he  can  see  a  thing  when  I  des- 
cribe it.  Here  we  have  it,"  she  exclaimed 
seizing  my  portfolio,  which  she  had  discovered 
at  the  top  of  my  box. 

*'  Oh  !  don't,  there  is  noth —  I  will  show 
you  presently  ;'*  I  anxiously  exclaimed. 

"This  is  a  mystery,  I  hear  it  by  your 
tone,  my  little  sister." 

**  Bye  and  bye  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it," 
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I  said,  "  only  there  is  nothing  to  toll,  indeed 
there  is  not." 

"  Oh,  now  there  is  a  tear  in  your  voice,  so 
I  will  inquire  no  more,"  said  Adolphe  with  a 
compassionate  pressure  of  his  hand,  as  he 
made  me  sit  down  in  his  comfortahle  chair. 

I  felt  quite  provoked  at  myself  for  giving 
way  to  such  folly,  when  I  knew  there  was 
nothing,  and  it  seemed  absurd  to  make  a 
mystery  of  my  drawings,  so  I  let  Bcaujolais 
undo  the  portfolio. 

"  Ah,  how  very  handsome,  how  beautiful ! 
but  it  is  Mr.  Smith,"  she  exclaimed,  "  it  has 
his  eyes,  certainly,  only  I  did  not  think  he 
was  so  handsome.'* 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  my  brother,  who  had 
his  hand  still  in  mine,  and  felt  me  tremble. 
"  Ha  !'*  he  repeated,  while  his  lips  quivered, 
but  he  forebore  to  make  any  remark.  Then, 
after  a  pause,  he  inquired,  "  Is  it  Mr.  Smith  ? 
and  when,  and  how  did  you  see  him  my 
little  sister?" 

"  That  is  a  portrait  of  Mr  Fitzpatrick,  the 
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son  of  the  gentleman  who  deprived  the  Nor- 
mans of  their  rights,  and  he  is  at  present 
enchained  by  my  coquetting  pupil,  Miss 
Severn,  poor  man/' 

"  I  wonder,  can  it  be  that  he  is  the  husband 
of  Mrs.  Smith,  it  would  throw  light  on  much 
that  is  strange  and  incomprehensible  about 
him,*'  I  thought  to  myself,  as  I  remembered 
how  he  was  agitated  when  I  said  I  was  going 
to  Wyverton. 

*'  He  may  come  in  disguise,  and  you  may 
perhaps  find  him  out.  What  a  romance !" 
exclaimed  Beaujolais,  clapping  her  hands. 
"  Oh,  if  he  would  but  come,  what  a  denoue- 
ment there  might  be !" 

*'  Yet  how  dreadful  if  he  be  really  married 
to  that  woman,"  thought  T,  "  and  she  must  be 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  older  than  he  is." 

"  And  so  you  have  painted  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
better  than  anything  you  have  yet  done. 
Ha !"  said  Adolphe,  as  he  stroked  his  chin, 
and  pronounced  the  monosyllable  with 
the  French  accent  and  intonation,  which  ex- 
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pressed  at  once  surprise,  compassion,  love, 
and  a  thousand  feelings  that  combine  to  make 
up  true  friendship. 

"  Much  better,  papa,  it  is  almost  as  good 
as  your  picture  of  mamma,  that  one  with  the 
white  drapery  on  her  head.  The  broad  fore- 
head is  so  clever  looking  and  calm,  the  eyes 
full  of  melancholy  feeling,  the  mouth  expres- 
sing a  sort  of  touching  humiHty  and  resigna- 
tion, yet  a  degree  of  indolence,  also,  as  if  he 
were  accustomed  more  to  suffer  than  to  do.'* 

"  I  see  it,  I  painted  the  picture  of  Louise 
when  I  was  not  yet  sure — when  I  had  not 
ventured  to  express  my  love,"  exclaimed  my 
brother.  "My  poor  Nelly,"  he  said,  and 
clasped  me  in  his  arms. 

"  She  is  not  poor,  she  is  very  well  dressed, 
and  much  prettier  than  that  painted  woman!" 
said  Beaujolais,  with,  as  it  were,  a  dim  per- 
ception of  how  the  real  fact  stood,  "  She  is 
quite  handsome  now,  for  she  has  that  re- 
poseful and  resigned  look  like  your  St.  Cecilia, 
her  eyes  are  full  of  hope,  hope  of  a  future 
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world,  of  eternity,  and  her  forehead  like  yours 
when  you  pray.  There  is  no  one  so  beautiful 
now,  at  this  moment,  as  Aunt  Nelly." 

"  Not  even  Margaret,"  said  I,  with  a  smile 
of  incredulity  at  the  child's  enthusiasm. 

"  Oh,  perhaps  Margaret  may  become  as 
beautiful  when  she  has  lived  as  much  as  you, 
but  now  she  is  almost  like  a  child ;  like 
papa's  statue  of  Psyche,  there  is  nothing 
sainted  about  her  face,  nothing  that  shows 
she  has  thought  and  suffered." 

"  Miss  Jolly,  you're  wanted,"  said  Patty, 
popping  in  her  fat,  good-humoured  face  at 
the  door. 

"  What  progress  she  has  made,"  said  I  to 
my  brother,  as  soon  as  Beaujolais  left  the  room, 
*'  how  wonderfully  her  mind  is  developed  by 
being  obliged  to  describe  things  to  you." 

"  Yes,  everything  has  its  good,  only  she  is 
too  forward,  she  is  too  early  developed ;  that 
is  my  fear.  It  makes  her  think  too  much. 
She  learns  to  analyze  everything  so,  my  ques- 
tions naturally  make  her  observe  so  accurately 
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that  it  leads  her  to  depths  of  thought  and 
speculation  that  are  beyond  her  years." 

"  Yet  she  is  very  child-like,  too,  and  seems 
to  have  delightfully  buoyant  spirits,  and  how 
fortunate  that  she  has  now  the  advantage 
of  that  strong,  simple-minded  Margaret 
Norman.  Her  matter  of  fact  steadiness  of 
mind  must  be  of  great  use  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  volatile,  and  certainly  most  French, 
little  Beaujolais." 

"  Yes  it  is,  indeed,  and  that  dear  girl  is 
quite  unchanged  ;  perfected,  but  not  too  highly 
developed  by  her  sensible  mother." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE     CONFESSION. 

We  were  to  go  next  evening  to  see  Mar- 
garet, who  was  living  with  Mrs.  Darrell,  the 
widow  lady,  about  two  miles  from  Wyverton. 
I  had  heard  the  lady  was  amiable,  but  still  I 
was  very  anxious  to  see,  with  my  own  eyes, 
the  person  with  whom  the  poor  girl  lived  in 
such  a  dependent,  and  usually  disagreeable 
position. 

Fortunately  the  road  passed  near  Mrs. 
Smith's  villa,  for  I  could  not  help  hoping  that 
we  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  mysterious 
husband,  although,  as  I  saw  Beaujolais  was 
aware  of  my  brother's  dislike  to  the  indul- 
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gence  of  curiosity,  I  forebore  to  express  my 
wishes. 

"  We  are  walking  very  slowly,"  said  my 
brother,  as  Beaujolais  and  I,  perhaps  unin- 
tentionally, sauntered  more  leisurely  along  the 
path  opposite  the  garden  railings. 

"  The  flowers  smell  so  sweet,  those  carna- 
tions in  that  garden  are  so  particularly  fine," 
said  I. 

"  Yes,  that  is  Mrs.  Smith's,  I  always  know 
when  we  approach  it  by  the  perfume.  I 
suppose  the  mysterious  Mr.  Smith  is  fond  of 
flowers,  for  I  do  not  think  Madame  is,"  said 
my  brother,  with  a  slightly  malicious  smile, 
"  at  least,  if  Beau's  description  of  her  be  quite 
correct." 

"  If  he  enjoy  flowers,  and  has  really  good 
and  pure  tastes,  I  wonder  what  attractions 
she  can  have." 

My  brother  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
elevated  his  eyebrows,  saying,  "  Many  wise 
and  clever  men  have  been  entrapped  by 
woman's  arts  before  now,  and  if,  as  we  sup- 
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pose,  she  was  an  actress — but  hush,  I  hear 
footsteps  in  the  garden,  come  on,  do  not  let 
us  loiter  here,"  he  said,  taking  my  arm  and 
leading  me  on. 

The  hedge  was  most  provokingly  thick  in 
that  part,  and  quite  obstructed  the  view  into 
the  garden.  I  longed  to  turn  back  a  few 
steps,  and  I  whispered  to  my  brother,  "  I 
really  wish  to  try  and  ascertain  whether — it 
may  really  be  of  consequence,"  I  added,  "  not 
to  me  alone,  to  others  also.  It  is  not  idle 
curiosity." 

"  It  would  be  useless  to  turn  back,"  said 
my  brother,  "  for  I  hear  they  are  walking  in 
the  same  direction  as  ourselves." 

I  listened  attentively  to  the  footsteps,  in  the 
sure  expectation  that  if  they  were  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick's,  I  should  recognise  them.  But  I  only 
heard  a  crunching  of  the  gravel,  as  of  a  boy  with 
a  heavy  tread.  In  a  few  yards  more  we  had 
left  the  garden — a  thick  wood  sloped  up  from 
the  road  and  shaded  the  back  of  the  villa. 

"  Perhaps  we  may  see  him  as  we  return," 
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said  Beaujolais,  when  she  saw    the   wistful 
looks  I  cast  towards  the  garden. 

"  It  will  be  dark  then,  I  am  afraid." 

"  You  are  really  anxious  I  hear,"  said  my 
brother,  who  probably  remarked  dejection  in 
the  tone  of  my  voice.  "  Run  on,  Beaujolais," 
said  he.  "  Now,  Nelly,  tell  me  all  about  it,"  he 
added,  "  while  Beaujolais  is  out  of  hearing." 

"  It  seems  as  if  there  is  nothing  to  tell, 
and  yet — " 

"  All  the  better  that  you  should  endeavour 
to  put  it  into  words,"  said  he.  "  If  we  utter 
our  thoughts,  they  sometimes  pass  more 
easily  away.  From  Beaujolais'  description  of 
your  face,  I  fear  you  may  have  begun  to  love 
and—" 

"  And  that  for  a  poor,  plain  governess, 
must  be  utter  folly,"  I  added. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  decided  look,  "  I  am 
afraid  so,  because  your  taste  is  perhaps  too 
highly  cultivated  to  love  one  of  your  own  rank, 
and  it  would  be  fatal  to  subject  yourself  to  the 
reproach  or  humiliation  of  a  mutch,  that  his 
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family  must  consider  a  mesalliance  on  his 
side.  That  was  why  I — I — was  so  anxious 
you  should,  if  possible,  avoid  being  a  gover- 
ness." 

"  It  could  not  be  helped,"  I  said,  "  Lady 
Severn  and  the  wishes  of  her  daughters, 
have  combined  to  throw  us  much  together." 
And  I  then  began  to  give  him  an  account 
of  all  that  had  befallen  me  since  I  left 
home. 

*'And  both  your  pupils  imagine  they  are 
the  objects  of  his  affections  ?" 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  And  he  is  reckoned  profligate  or  roue  ?" 

"  Mr.  Roland  told  us  so,  if  you  remember, 
but  yet  he  does  not  seek  London  popularity." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Adolphe,  after  a  long 
meditation.  "  But  let  not  your  thoughts 
dwell  on  him — eradicate  his  image,  you  must. 
Try  to  write — you  have  genius.  Throw  your- 
self into  authorship." 

I  started,  for  my  brother  never  had  ad- 
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vised  it  before,  and  I  had  unconsciously 
flown  to  the  same  remedy. 

''Now  I  see  your  danger  I  strongly  advise 
you  to  write/'  he  added,  "  begin  instantly  to 
compose  a  fiction,  while  you  are  working  or 
taking  exercise ;  absorb  yourself  in  the  plot 
of  the  story.  Your  suspense  cannot  last  long, 
and  it  will  probably  be  the  youngest  of  your 
pupils  who  will  eventually  rivet  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick's  love,  if — if — he  have  any  intention 
of  marrying  at  all.  You  say  that  there  is 
much  good  in  him  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Then  I  hope  he  may  marry,  and  that 
she  will  redeem  him,  if  he  really  likes  your 
favourite  Isabel.  You  must  hope  and  pray 
for  it." 

"  I  will  indeed." 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


SAD   PROSPERITY. 


"  We  are  approaching  Acacia  Lodge,"  said 
Adolphe,  "  I  feel  the  damp  air  of  the  marshy 
ground  on  the  other  side,  which  mingles  with 
the  smell  of  the  fine  chestnut  trees,  and  it  always 
gives  me  notice  before  we  reach  the  lodge.'* 

It  was  a  pretty  but  rather  cockney  looking 
spot.  The  comfortable  white  house  was 
partly  hidden  by  the  acacia  trees  from  which 
it  derived  its  name,  and  it  had  a  sunny  and 
happy  look,  without  one's  being  able  to  know, 
still  less  to  describe,  why. 

A  well  dressed  woman  opened  the  lodge 
gate  with  a  satisfied  smile  on  her  face,  which 
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is    the   pleasantest  greeting  to  a  person  on 
entering  a  new  place. 

"This  does  seem  almost  a  wise  thing  to 
have  done  on  Mrs.  Norman's  part,"  said  my 
brother,  "  and  you  see,  Margaret  has  time  to 
draw,  and  improve  herself  in  various  ways. 
Two  hours  every  morning  the  methodical 
lady  allows;  not  a  moment  more  or  less. 
Everything  is  done  by  clock  work." 

"  Mrs.  Darrell  is  a  doleful  person  though," 
he  said,  in  answer  to  my  remark  as  we 
walked  up  to  the  door,  that  it  was  a  cheerful 
abode.  "  She  likes  to  make  the  most  of 
little  miseries,  which  shews,  I  think,  that  she 
has  not  many  real  griefs : — probably  exacting 
in  trifles,  but  most  kind  in  real  distress.  I 
hope  we  are  here  at  the  appointed  time." 

**  Only  two  minutes  after,"  said  Beaujolais, 
as  she  took  out  her  watch,  "  and  here  is 
Margaret  coming  down  stairs,"  she  said,  as 
she  looked  through  the  glass  door. 

The  next  moment  I  was  clasped  in  Mar- 
garet Norman's  arms. 

G  2 
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"This  is  delightful,"  she  said,  jumping 
with  glee,  "  but  come,  we  must  not  loiter 
here;  Mrs,  Darrell  is  expecting  you,"  and 
she  walked  with  a  more  sedate  air  across 
the  little  hall  and  opened  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Miss  Muggins,"  said  Margaret,  as  she 
introduced  me  to  a  stately  and  rather  elderly 
lady,  who  rose  from  her  chair  and  made  a 
low  and  formal  curtsey. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  Mr.  St.  Leon  and  your 
daughter  too,"  and  Mrs.  Darrell  put  out  her 
hand  with  a  cold  and  stiff  manner,  yet  not 
without  a  look  of  kindness;  and  I  was 
pleased  at  her  condescending  to  shake  hands 
at  all  with  a  poor  school-master.  "Always 
glad  to  see  you,"  she  added  with  a  tone  of 
real  compassion,  "  you  look  tired — give  Mr. 
St.  Leon  that  easy  chair.  It  is  too  far  for 
you  to  walk,"  she  said,  lifting  up  her  hands 
in  a  gesture  of  dismay,  "  much  too  far,  please 
to  ring  the  bell  Miss  Norman,  I  will  order 
the  carriage  to  take  them  back." 
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"  Indeed  I  am  not  tired,"  said  Adolphe, 
but  she  would  listen   to  no  remonstrances. 

"  You  must  be,  I  know,"  and  Mrs. 
Darrell  added  in  a  low  tone  turning  to  me. 
"  It  is  such  a  dreadful  misfortune  to  be 
blind,"  while  I  saw  the  tears  start  to  her 
eyes. 

I  longed  to  take  her  hand  and  express  my 
gratitude  for  her  sympathy  with  my  dear 
brother;  but  she  was  so  stately  and  had  so 
much  of  coldness  in  her  manner,  that  I  felt 
it  would  not  do. 

"There  is  nothing  but  misfortunes,"  she 
went  on  to  say.  "  Here  is  Mr.  Snooks  just 
gone  away.  You  did  not  see  him,  my  dear 
Miss  Norman  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  did  not." 

"  No,  I  know  you  cannot  help  it,  you  were 
quite  right  to  finish  those  letters  before  your 
own  friends  came,  but  poor  Mr.  Snooks,  he 
looks  so  dreadfully  ill — " 

"  And  has  he  really  lost  liis  brother  ?" 
inquired  Margaret. 
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"No,  but  that  is  the  most  provoking 
thing  of  all/'  she  continued,  lifting  up  her 
hands  with  a  gesture  of  almost  despair. 
"There,  he  started  off  for  Cornwall  at  a 
moment's  notice,  left  all  his  business  in 
confusion,"  she  added,  turning  to  my  brother, 
"  and  took  that  long  journey,  Mrs.  Snooks  ill 
at  home;  thought  he  should  be  only  just 
in  time  to  see  the  last  struggle  !  And  after  all 
his  brother  did  not  die  !" 

This  seemed  to  be  the  climax  of  the  mis- 
fortune. I  tried  to  express  sympathy,  but 
was  upset  by  a  smile  on  Beaujolais'  face,  and 
as  Mrs.  Darrell  caught  a  sight  of  it,  I  fancied 
an  expression  of  fun  lurked  in  the  corner  of 
her  melancholy  mouth. 

"  Have  the  carriage  round  at  the  door  at 
eight  o'clock,"  she  said,  as  the  servant  entered 
the  room.  "  And  now,  perhaps,  you  will  like 
to  take  your  friends  into  your  own  sitting- 
room  till  tea  time,  my  dear  Miss  Norman." 

"  No,  I  don't  mind  being  alone,"  she  added, 
"  Indeed  I  don't  mind  being  alone  for  half  an 
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hour,"  she  continued,  with  a  dejected  air,  as 
she  took  up  her  knitting. 

"  Let  me  stay  and  sing  to  you,  Mrs. 
Darrell,  you  sometimes  hke  it,"  said  Beau- 
jolais,  with  a  timid  look. 

"  If  you  like,  if  it  does  you  good  to  practise, 
but  don't  merely  on  my  account.  I  never 
like  people  to  put  themselves  out  of  their  w^ay 
on  my  account,"  she  said  almost  angrily. 

"I  do  want  to  practise,"  said  the  kind 
little  Beaujolais,  "  and  your  piano  is  so  beau- 
tiful." 

"  I  dare  say  it's  out  of  tune,  this  damp 
weather  is  sure  to  put  it  out  of  tune,  and  the 
tuner  never  comes  at  the  right  time.  Always 
when  we  don't  want  him,"  said  the  lady,  with 
a  look  of  extreme  misery. 

**  I  will  accompany  my  daughter  in  a 
song,"  said  Adolphe,  "  if  you  will  allow  me," 
who  had  found  out  that  Mrs.  Darrell  enjoyed 
music,  although  she  would  not  allow  that  any- 
thing gave  her  pleasure,  "  and  I  daresay  that 
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Margaret  would  rather  have  my  sister  to  her- 
self," he  added,  as  an  excuse  for  remaining  in 
the  drawing-room. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  if  that  is  the  case  pray 
remain,"  said  Mrs.  Darrell,  with  an  air  of 
resigned  dissatisfaction,  and,  as  I  thought, 
provokingly  determined  to  make  a  grievance 
out  of  everything. 

"  Are  you  really  happy  with  her  ?"  I  in- 
quired of  Margaret,  as  soon  as  we  entered 
the  little  sitting-room  that  opened  into  her 
bed-room. 

"  As  happy  as  I  possibly  can  be  away  from 
mamma." 

"  But  was  it  really  necessary  for  you  to 
undertake  it  ?"  I  inquired,  as  I  thought  of  my 
own  position,  and  what  my  brother  had  said 
about  a  mesalliance.  "  It  is  not  a  light  thing 
to  lose  caste.  You  are  a  lady  born.  It  was 
no  matter  for  me." 

"  That  is  what  Charles  says,  he  was  most 
averse  to  it,  but  mamma  saw  no  harm." 
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"  She  is  still  a  child  in  knowledge  of  the 
world,"  I  said,  "your  brother  is  a  better 
judge." 

"  But  I  could  not  trust  to  his  judgnaent 
where  his  own  interest  was  concerned ;  of 
course  he  made  the  worst  of  it,  for  fear  I 
should  be  sacrificed  for  his  advantage." 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  helped  now,  I  suppose." 

"  Now  tell  nae  about  your  pupils  and  the 
coquette.  Has  the  celebrated  Miss  Severn 
been  making  many  conquests  ?" 

"  The  last  one  is  more  serious  than  any," 
I  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  Captain  Clanronald !" 

"  Captain  Clanronald  !  I  am  sorry  for  that," 
rephed  ^Margaret. 

"Yet  surely  you  can  scarcely  remember 
him,"  said  I. 

"  Oh  yes,  he  is  still  my  hero,  my  beau-ideal 
of  every  perfection.  Then  poor,  dear  Dr. 
Jeffrey  would  be  sorry.  He  is  gone  to 
Scotland  for  some  months,  so  you  will  not 
see  him ;  but  he  w^anted  some  change  and 
rest,  for  he  felt  his  wife's  death  so  much," 
said  Margaret. 
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"  Why  have  you  never  mentioned  Clan- 
ronald  in  your  letters  ?" 

"  Because — because  my  brother  Charles 
laughs  at  everything  romantic ;  besides  as  I 
have  not  seen  Captain  Clanronald  since  I  was 
twelve  years  old,  you  know,  it  is  really  very 
foolish.  Of  course  he  would  not  recognize 
me  now,"  she  added  with  a  glance  at  the 
looking  glass. 

"  I  suppose  not,"  I  replied ;  *'  for  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  are  even  more  beautiful  than  I 
expected." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  think  so,"  she  said, "  for 
I  delight  in  beauty ;  and  I  see  that  my  face  often 
gives  poor  Mrs.  Darrcll  real  pleasure ;  and  so  it 
does  to  myself !  When  everything  used  to  go 
wrong,  and  that  I  suddenly  caught  a  sight 
of  my  face  in  the  old  polished  table,  it  some- 
times comforted  me.  Yet  how  odd  and 
strange  to  hear  a  sage  governess  like  you 
extolling  beauty  ;"  she  added  laughing. 

"  It  is  nevertheless  right,"  1  replied  ;  "  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  gifts  and  talents 
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bestowed  on  us;  enjoying  them  whilst  they 
remain,  and  not  repining  if  God  should  see 
fit  to  deprive  us  of  them.  Beaujolais,  too, 
is  becoming  very  pretty." 

"  She  is  far  more  than  beautiful,"  said 
Margaret  with  enthusiasm.  "  After  all,  mere 
beauty  of  feature  is  nothing,"  she  added  with 
an  almost  contemptuous  look  at  herself ;  "  1 
would  rather  have  even  your  changeful  ex- 
pression and  sweet  smile,  than  all  my  regu- 
larity ;  there  is  something  insipid  in  the — 
the—" 

"  Faultlessness  of  your  features,"  I  sug- 
gested with  a  smile. 

"  Yes ;  they  are  cold  and  statuelike  ;  and  I 
am  so  very  placid  and  calm,  like  mamma  ;  yet 
how  thankful  I  ought  to  be  for  this.  How 
great  is  the  blessing  of  being  endowed  with 
an  even  temper ;  how  it  has  carried  her  through 
life.  Dear  mother,  I  love  her  so  very  dearly  : 
but  I  admire  turbulent  spirits,  too ;  those 
who  have  trouble  with  themselves  as  you 
used  to  say  you  had,  and  as  Clanronald  had. 
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poor  boy.  And  I  am  sometimes  sorry  that 
Charles  has  always  tried  to  check  what  little 
enthusiasm  I  had." 

"  You  are  enthusiastic  for  him." 

"  Perhaps  a  little,  for  I  would  do  anything 
for  him,"  said  Margaret  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears  ;  "  but  now^  tell  me  more  about  Captain 
Clanronald.  I  sometimes  have  thought,  that  if 
I  were  with  him  again  and  that  he  were  like 
what  I  remember,  I  should  become  quite  a 
different  person ;  but  he  must  be  sadly  gone 
off  to  be  taken  with  the  coquette." 

"  I  am  afraid  so,  indeed." 

**  Does  he  not  remember  Charles  ?"  she 
inquired. 

"  He  did  not  speak  to  me  of  him ;  not 
thinking  it  likely  I  should  ever  see  any  of 
you,  I  suppose ;"  I  replied,  "  and  I  see  him 
so  seldom  ;  besides,  young  gentlemen  do  not 
often  speak  to  the  governess,"  I  added  with 
a  merry  laugh,  while  the  recollection  of  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  kindness  filled  me  with  delight. 
*'  But   it  must  not  make  me  so   happy,"  I 
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thought,  as  I  tried  to  frown  away  the  smile. 
"  So  your  brother  has  really  attained  the 
object  of  his  wishes,  and  is  at  college ;"  I 
added,  "he  is  sure  to  do  well." 

"  Yes  ;  I  only  hope  he  will  not  work  too 
hard ;"  said  Margaret,  "  that  is  my  only 
anxiety." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  such  a  plea- 
sant pretty  room,"  I  said,  mentally  con- 
trasting it  with  my  own  httle  dark  attic  at 
Lady  Severn's. 

"  Ha  !  there  is  the  bell,"  exclaimed  Margaret 
jumping  up,  "  that  is  to  announce  that  tea  is 
ready ;  we  must  make  haste  down,  Mrs. 
Darrell  is  generally  impatient." 

"  Your  brother  sings  delightfully.  Miss 
Muggins,"  said  the  stately  lady  with  a  grim 
frown  to  me  as  I  entered  the  room,  "  well  it 
must  be  a  great  pleasure,  I  am  sure,  to  be 
so  talented,"  she  continued,  in  the  same 
doleful  look  and  tone. 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  dining-room, 
which  had  glass  doors  opening  upon  a  mossy 
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lawn  at  the  back,  terminated  by  a  large  field 
where  cows  were  grazing  in  the  evening 
sunshine.  A  low  bank  of  wood  formed  the 
middle  distance,  and  beyond  that,  the  brown 
and  purple  moors  so  often  seen  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England,  with  their  ever- 
changing  varieties  of  light  and  shade,  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and 
vanished  in  the  blue  horizon.  It  was  a 
lovely  reposeful  scene,  yet  so  home-like,  that, 
perhaps  an  uncultivated  eye  might  have 
passed  it  by  without  notice. 

"Mr.  St.  Leon,  take  some  fruit,'*  said 
Mrs.  Darrell,  when  we  were  seated  round 
the  cheerful  looking  tea  table.  "  I  can't  eat 
fruit !  as  my  poor  father  used  to  say,  every- 
thing that  is  nice,  is  wicked,  expensive,  or 
unwholesome.  At  least  it  is  so,  always  for 
me.  Will  you  have  a  little  more  tea.  Miss 
Muggins  ?" 

"What,  only  half  a  cup?  How  am  I 
to  know  what  that  is  !"  she  exclaimed,  lifting 
up  her  hands  in  dismay  at  my  having  asked 
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for  half  a  cup.  "  I  wish  the  cups  were 
marked.  If  people  can  drink  half  a  cup, 
why  can't  they  drink  a  whole  one  ?" 

"  Well,  this  tea  is  so  good,  one  certainly 
may,"  I  replied. 

"Yes,  it  ought  to  be  good,  for  I  always 
get  it  from  London,  and  had  a  large  chest 
of  it  broken  in  that  dreadful  accident  that 
happened  to  the  train  two  days  ago.  I 
thought  you  were  to  have  come  that  day,  Miss 
Muggins,  and  I  was  going  to  have  sent  to  tell 
Mr.  St.  Leon  of  the  occurrence,  and  that  ten 
passengers  were  killed,"  added  Mrs.  Darrell 
in  rather  a  Hvely  tone.  "  But  I  found  that 
the  groom  had  gone  out  without  leave  and 
got  drunk,  so  I  had  no  one  to  send." 

Mrs.  Darrell's  attention  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  arrested  by  me,  for  after  observing 
me  for  some  minutes  she  exclaimed,  "  Why 
don't  you  eat,  child  ;  you  must  try  and  get 
fat  down  here  at  Wyverton,  I  am  quite  sure 
you  are  dying   by  inches  in  those  London 
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fogs.  And  the  life  of  a  governess  must  be 
quite  dreadful,  enough  to  kill  any  body." 

My  brother  started  and  looked  anxious, 
but  I  laughed,  and  Beaujolais  laid  her  little 
hand  on  his  as  nauch  as  to  say,  *'  You  know 
Mrs.  Darrell's  doleful  way  of  speaking." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  I  replied, 
"  but  I  have  eaten  a  great  deal,  and  I  am 
much  stronger  now  than  when  I  left  home 
some  years  ago,  before  I  went  to  Lady 
Severn's." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


TRUTHFULNESS. 


As  we  drove  past  Mrs.  Smith's  garden 
on  our  return  home,  it  was  too  dark  to 
distinguish  any  one.  So  I  lost  all  hope  of 
heing  able  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  her 
husband.  The  next  morning,  however,  a 
message  was  sent  by  her  to  inform  my 
brother,  that  her  son  w^ould  not  return  to 
school  for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Beaujolais  clapped  her  hands  with  delight 
when  she  heard  this,  and  looked  at  me  with 
an  exulting  smile  as  if  to  say,  "  now  we  shall 
be  able  to  see  Mr.  Smith." 

I  saw  my    brother   look   grave    as  if  ^he 

VOL.    II.  H 
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devined  her    thoughts,    and    her  quick  eyes 
perceived  it  too,  Jor  she  said : 

*'I  am  sure  I  may  be  glad  that  such  a 
tiresome  boy  is  not  coming,  and — and  I  do 
want  Aunt  Nelly  to  see  that  wonderful 
man;"  she  added  with  a  truthfulness  I  had 
always  observed  with  pleasure,  and  an  ex- 
pression as  if  she  felt  it  base  or  sacrilegious 
to  take  advantage  of  her  father's  blindness, 
and  harbour  a  thought  she  wished  to  con- 
ceal from  him. 

"  Darhng  child,"  said  Adolphe  perceiving 
it  also.  **  We  will  walk  in  that  direction 
this  evening ;  for,"  he  added  with  a  serious 
look ;  "  it  may  be  of  importance  that  Nelly 

should  know  whether  this  gentleman  really 

be  Mr.  Fitzpatrick." 

I  started   at  his  thinking    such    a  thing 

possible. 

"  But  it  is  not  at  all  probable ;"  he  added, 

"  very  likely  there  may  be  some  resemblance, 

and  it  was  not  very  light  when  you  saw  him, 

my  child." 
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"  No,  but  I  saw  him  quite  plain  ;  at  least 
the  look  of  his  strange  eyes  seems  more  en- 
graved on  my  mind  when  I  shut  my  eyes 
than  the  expression  of  any  one  else,  except 
you  and  Aunt  Nelly ;  and  I  am  sure  he  saw 
into  me,  though  it  was  but  a  moment." 

*'  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has,"  I  said,  "  a  pro- 
fusion of  dark  hair,  disclosing  a  broad 
forehead ;  eyebrows  that  are  made  by  nature 
to  form  the  perfectly  harmonious  rainbow  arch 
of  hope,  but  habitually  depressed  by  a  feel- 
ing of  unhappiness,  and  often  knit  together 
with  an  almost  habitual  frown  that  mars  the 
repose  of  the  whole  countenance,  and  is  most 
strangely  and  provokingly  at  variance  with 
the  loving  hopeful  beams  of  his  steadfast 
eyes." 

"  Yes,  that's  what  it  is,"  said  Beaujolais. 

"  And  the  straight  nose,  the  short  upper 
hp,  that  seems  too  strong  and  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge the  sufferings  and  almost  helpless 
misery  that  lurk  in  the  depressed  und*  lip, 
or  the  touching  despair  that  lingers  sometimes 
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even  in  the  dimples  of  the  chin  and  lower 
part  of  the  cheek,  which  seems  to  have  lost 
the  power  to  smile." 

"Yes,  all  that  is  like  Mr.  Smith;"  said 
Beaujolais ;  "  only  now  that  1  dwell  on  the 
image,  I  cannot  help  fancying  there  was 
rather  a  guilty  look  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  a 
judgment  to  come,  and  yet  had  not  courage 
to — to — I  don't  know  what  I  mean." 

"  Not  the  courage  to  reform,  I  am  afraid," 
said  my  brother ;  "  well  I  wonder  that  so 
faulty  a  person,  with  such  an  expression,  can 
have  the  attraction  you  describe." 

"  That  is  the  strangest  thing,"  said  I ; 
"  the  only  way  I  can  account  for  it,  is  that  one 
longs  to  comfort,  to  restore  to  harmony  that 
which  appears  intended  for  goodness  and 
happiness." 

"  A  dangerous  experiment,  indeed,"  said  my 
brother ;  "  and  I  am  afraid  this  charm  is  more 
caused  by  the  natural  inclination  we  all  have 
to  life  fascinated  by  what  is  bad." 

Several  days  passed  and  our  curiosity  re- 
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mained  unsatisfied  ;  we  did  not  even  see  Mrs. 
Smith.  At  last  on  the  Saturday  evening,  as 
we  returned  home  from  our  walk,  just  as  we 
passed  along  the  garden,  the  front  door 
opened,  and  we  saw  Mrs.  Smith  emerge, 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman.  He  was  not 
very  tall,  and  there  was  something  in  his  air 
which  was  not  all  like  Mr.  Fitzpatrick ;  but 
the  distance  was  too  great  to  distinguish  any 
features. 

*'  Thank  God  that  is  not  his  walk,"  I  said. 

"No;"  said  Beaujolais,  "that  cannot  be 
he,  though  I  did  not  see  his  walk." 

"  Let  us  move  on,  pray  do ;  do  not  appear 
to  watch  them,"  exclaimed  my  brother  an- 
xiously. 

We  crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  and  before  they  disappeared  I  was  able 
to  see  the  man  distinctly,  he  had  a  red  and 
bloated  face,  bright  red  hair,  and  something 
of  a  swagger  in  his  walk. 

"  How  could  you  think  thaf.  uiaa  like  my 
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picture  ?"  I   asked  Beau  with  astonishment, 
and  a  tinge  of  amused  indignation. 

"  I  am  positive  it  is  not  the  person  I  saw 
— quite,"  she  replied.  "  The  boy  will  pro- 
bably tell  us  on  Monday  whether  his  father 
has  been  here,"  she  added,  "  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  find  that  he  has  not.  That  person 
was  somebody  else." 

But  the  boy  did  not  return  during  the  re- 
mainder of  my  stay,  and  we  heard  that  Mrs. 
Smith  had  left  home  on  a  visit  to  some  dis- 
tant friends. 

So  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  London  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty.  But  I  could  not  help 
putting  much  faith  in  Beaujolais'  surmises, 
for  I  had  seldom  known  her  to  be  wrong,  and  I 
saw  that  my  brother  imagined  it  very  possi- 
ble, that  some  mesalliance  might  be  the  cause 
of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  look  of  misery. 

"I  hope  it  will  increase  your  watchful- 
ness," Adolphe  said,  "  over  yourself  and  your 
pupil.     I   often  think    of  the   hard   lot    of 
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women,'*  added  he,  "  and  now  it  seems  to 
me  that  both  you  and  Miss  Isabel  Severn  are 
suffering  from  a  common  misfortune,  a  trial 
peculiar  to  our  artificial  state  of  society. 

"  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  comes,  and  as  he  perhaps 
thinks  right,  he  makes  himself  extremely 
agreeable  to  you  both.  He,  probably,  keenly 
enjoys  the  society  of  two  refined  women, 
perhaps  all  the  more  from  his  usual  associates 
being  less  cultivated  or  attractive. 

"  His  better  feelings  are  developed  by  you 
both,  he  cannot  help  shewing  the  best  of 
himself,  and  in  gratitude  for  the  satisfaction 
you  give  to  his  amour  propre,  his  wish  to 
please,  and  consequent  fascination  is  redoubled: 
particularly  if  he  be  naturally  shy  as  you 
described. 

"  He  leaves  with  you  a  lasting  impression  of 
his  agreeability  and  charm.  You  return  to 
your  occupations  when  he  is  gone,  but  the 
thought  of  all  he  said  and  looked  dwells  with 
you,  through  all  you  do.  It  is  interwoven  in 
all  you  read  and  think  ! 
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"  With  him,  alas!  it  is — it  must  be  far  other- 
wise. Temptations  and  distractions  beset 
his  path  at  every  moment.  His  friends  at 
the  club  extol  this  or  that  reigning  beauty. 
If  he  goes  into  society,  he  sees  fifty  other 
young  ladies  perhaps  as  charming  as  you  and 
Miss  Isabel.  If  he  goes  to  the  theatres,  all 
the  fascinations  of  sight  and  sound  distract 
his  mind.  Alas,  you  fight  with  such  unequal 
weapons,  my  poor  Nelly.  You,  of  course,  as 
governess,  are  in  the  worse  position,  but  even 
Miss  Isabel  as  she  is  not  yet  out  is  equally  to 
be  pitied.  You  two  are  always  in  the  same 
house,  the  same  rooms,  where  every  chair, 
every  common  object  is  associated  with  his 
image." 

"  That  is  all  very  true,'*  said  I,  "  and  yet  I 
have  often  observed  that  men  are  more 
constant  than  women,  when  once  their  affec- 
tions are  gained." 

"  Few  women  will  admit  that,"  said 
Adolphe  laughing,  "  nevertheless  I  believe  it 
is  the  case.     Yet  it  is  not  exactly,  because  they 
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are  of  more  constant  nature,  but  because  they 
are  less  dependant  on  affection  or  love.  They 
can  do  without  it  better.  If  a  woman  have 
lost  the  object  of  her  best  affection  in  this 
world,  she,  unconsciously  perhaps,  wishes  to 
replace  the  void  by  clinging  to  some  new 
love,  or  setting  up  another  idol  to  worship." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE    RETURN. 


"Miss  Muggins,  I  am  so  happy,"  said 
Isabel  the  morning  after  my  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, *'  I  am  almost  certain  that  the — the — " 

"  Certain  of  what  ?"  I  asked  with  a  pro- 
voking smile,  yet  sinking  heart. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,  I  am  sure,  after 
my  letter." 

"  But  does  not  your  sister  imagine  the 
same  ?" 

"  No — yes — sometimes  she  does,  and  then 
she  does  not,  and  is  furious  with  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,"  said  Isabel. 

I   thought  I   had  better  tell  her  the  sur- 
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raises  that  had  arisen  in  our  minds  at  Wy- 
verton  relative  to  Mr.  Smith,  though  not 
knowing  anything  positive,  I  doubted  whe- 
ther it  was  quite  wise. 

"  I  will  hear  nothing  till  the  lessons  are 
over,"  I  said,  trying  to  assume  a  sedate  look. 
"  I  am  placed  here  to  cultivate  your  mind, 
and  not  encourage  foolish  fancies." 

"  Well,  I  know  you  will  have  your  own 
way,  and  I  know  you  are  always  right,"  said 
Isabel  laughing,  and  for  the  next  two  hours 
we  were  absorbed  in  grammar  and  dictionary. 
When  we  had  done,  she  began  again  to  talk 
of  her  surmises.  *'  Remember,  mamma  is 
not  a  fit  judge  about  things,"  she  said.  "  W^hen 
she  thinks  Anastasia  can  regain  that  stupid 
Marquis,  then  she  is  all  for  my  liking  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  but  when  she  thinks  that  hope- 
less, then  she  wants  him  for  Anastasia.  I 
sometimes  begin  to  think,  however,  that 
mamma  does  not  dislike  me  so  much  as  she 
used,  and  if  Anastasia  were  well  married,  she 
might  like  me  still  more." 
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"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  she  evinces  more 
interest,"  I  said,  "  your  great  object  should 
be  to  win  your  mother's  affection.  Everything 
should  be  subservient  to  this  great  end." 

"  I  know  it,  but  oh,  Miss  Muggins,  she  is  in 
such  a  fearful  state  sometimes,  she  was  very  ill 
one  day  last  week.  I  watched  by  her  bedside, 
for  the  doctor  said  she  must  not  be  left,  and  she 
was  almost  delirious.  Do  you  know^  he  seemed 
to  have  a  bad  opinion  of  her,  and  she  saw  it ; 
and  I  thought  for  a  few  moments  she  was 
mad,  she  said  such  strange  things,  and  she 
has  been  so  frightened  ever  since,  lest  any- 
body should  have  heard  her.  She  has  asked 
me  about  it  several  times,  and  made  me 
whisper  what  she  said,  after  she  had  locked 
all  the  doors,  for  fear  any  one  was  listening. 
She  made  me  promise  not  to  tell  a  human 
being." 

*'  You  had  better  not  speak  of  her  illness 
at  all,  it  can  only  be  a  painful  subject,  but 
God  grant  that  it  may  lead  her  mind  to  think 
of  holier  and  better  things." 
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"  Yes,  I  wish  it  may,  indeed.  She  dreads 
death  so  fearfully,"  said  Isabel,  with  a 
shudder,  "  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  all.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  since,  that  if  you  knew, 
you  might  influence  her  more." 

"  But  you  must  not  tell  me,  if  she  made 
you  promise  not.  She  certainly  looks  ill  and 
very  unhappy,  and  I  fear  has  much  cause,  if 
the  rumour  I  heard  about  your  brother  is 
true." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is,  indeed :  he  lost  immense 
sums  at  play  one  night,  the  things  may  be 
seized  at  any  moment,  that's  why  she's  so 
anxious  Anastasia  should  make  it  up  with 
Lord  Beviston.  George  is  gone  off  to 
Havre." 

"And  now  tell  me  about  the  won- 
derful man,"  I  said,  "have  you  seen  him 
often?" 

"  He  has  only  returned  from  Ireland  this 
last  week,"  she  said,  "  but  he  called  imme- 
diately, and  seemed  glad  to  see  me,  and — and 
— but  he  is  coming  in  the  evening,  so  you 
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can  judge,  and  try  to  discover  whether  he 
really  cares  for  either  of  us,  or  what  his  feel- 
ings are.  He  has  asked  so  kindly  about  you,and 
made  me  tell  him  all  your  history;  and  do  you 
know  I  could  not  help  feeling  extremely  jealous. 
It  was  very  wrong,  I  scarcely  liked  to  tell 
him  ;  but  I  then  felt  it  was  so  base,  that  I  was 
quite  ashamed,  and  told  him  everything,  all 
vou  had  done  at  home,  and  for  your  brother, 
and  how  clever  you  are,  and  how  much  I  owe 
to  you." 

"  Dear  girl,  it  was  very  good  of  you,"  I 
said,  "  all  the  more  so,  for  feeling  at  first  re- 
luctant, but  1  am  afraid  you  painted  me  too 
much  en  couleur  de  rose." 

That  evening  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  came,  and 
he  did,  indeed,  seem  so  glad  to  see  me,  and 
the  pressure  of  his  hand  was  so  respectfully 
affectionate  that  it  was  very  difficult  not  to 
feel  too  happy.  But  he  looked  more  miser- 
able than  ever. 

Lord  Nordington  came  that  evening,  and 
was  introduced  to  Isabel.     The  coquette  was 
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making  energetic  efforts  to  recapture  the 
Marquis,  and  poor  Captain  Clanronald  looked 
almost  beside  himself. 

It  was  a  sultry  evening  in  July,  1  was 
standing  in  the  recess  of  a  window  that 
opened  on  a  balcony,  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  music-book. 

"  Isabel  is  looking  very  well  to-night,  and 
how  fascinating  she  has  become,"  I  said,  ad- 
dressing him,  and  almost  wondering  that  he 
did  not  seem  to  care  that  Lord  Nordington 
was  evidently  doing  his  best  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  her. 

He  started  and  looked  towards  her  almost 
bewildered,  as  if  his  thoughts  had  been  far 
away,  and  I  thought  at  that  moment,  that 
she  hardly  could  have  much  interest  for  him. 

Then  he  added  in  an  absent  manner  as  if 
he  were  thinking  of  something  else.  "  Yes, 
she  is  very  beautiful,  and  how  clear  the  stars 
are  to-night,"  he  said,  as  he  drew  aside  the 
curtain  and  stepped  out  on  the  balcony. 

"  Oh,  look  there,  what  a  beautiful  moon  !" 
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added  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  taking  my  hand  as 
if  to  help  me  over  the  window-sill. 

I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  have  gone  out, 
but  there  was  something  so  irresistible  in 
his  manner,  that  I  could  not  have  helped  it, 
and  he  sat  down  on  a  little  chair,  and  drew 
out  the  other  for  me. 

Then  he  talked  on  in  a  melancholy  strain, 
that  he  was  unwell,  that  all  went  wrong,  that 
he  thought  he  had  not  long  to  live,  and  much 
more,  with  a  sort  of  strange  eloquence,  yet 
without  explaining  why  he  was  so  wretched, 
or  even  allowing  one  to  question  him  as  to 
its  cause.  My  attention  was  so  rivetted,  so 
deeply  touched  by  the  intense  melancholy  of 
his  words,  and  almost  despair  of  his  look, 
that  I  forgot  for  the  moment  everything  but 
him. 

At  last  I  said,  *'  You  did  not  leave  town 
that  Saturday  as  you  intended,  before  I  went 
home,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  you 
were  going  to  Wyverton." 

"  Why  did  you  think  so  ?"  he  asked  with  a 
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start  as  if  a  serpent  had  stung  him,  while  I 
saw  the  colour  mount  to  his  cheeks. 

"  You  seemed  to  know  the  place." 

"  What  are  you  doing  out  here  ?"  asked 
Miss  Severn  as  she  put  her  head  out  of  the 
window.  "  Oh  !  we  must  not  disturb  their 
tete-a-tete"  she  said  in  a  sneering  tone  to 
her  companion,  who  was  of  course  the  Mar- 
quis, for  she  kept  him  fast  all  the  evening. 

"  Good  bye,"  said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  as  he 
took  my  hand,  and  then  hastily  glided  through 
the  window  and  out  of  the  room,  without 
taking  leave  of  Isabel  or  any  one  else. 

He  never  could  have  spoken  to  Isabel  I 
thought,  in  such  a  confidential  manner  as  he 
had  done  to  me  !  And  if  he  had  loved  her, 
why  should  he  appear  almost  surprised  at 
having  his  attention  drawn  towards  her  ? 

And  then  wild  hopes  would  come  ! 

I  went  into  the  room  but  could  only  get 
just  inside  the  window,  because  of  the  crowd 
which    had    increased   considerably.      Miss 
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Severn  and  Lord  Beviston  had  remained  on 
the  balcony,  and  I  heard  her  say  to  him. 

"  Will  you  come  to-morrow  ?" 

"  I  have  promised  to  go  down  to  Windsor 
to  dine  with  a  friend,  so  I  am  afraid  I  can't." 

I  saw  Clanronald  had  been  watching  her 
with  looks  of  despair,  as  she  almost  led  the 
Marquis  into  the  balcony. 

*'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  as  I  know  you  take 

a  kind  interest  in  my  concerns,"  continued 

'the  Marquis,  "  I  am  going  to  be  married — yes, 

to  Lady  Janet  St.  Clair,  but  don't  mention  it 

please,  for  it  is  still  a  secret." 

"  Then  keep  it  for  a  few  days  longer," 
said  Anastasia  quickly,  "  go  with  us  to  Chis- 
wick,  for  the  sake  of  our  old  friendship,  do 
this." 

I  could  not  help  hearing,  from  there  being 
such  a  crowd  that  I  could  not  get  further  in 
the  room. 

"  I  have  a  particular  reason,"  added  Anas- 
tasia persuasively. 
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"  Well  I  don't  object  to  go  for  an  hour ;  but 
I  must  start  for  Windsor  by  an  early  train." 

As  soon  as  two  fat  dowagers  moved 
from  the  position  which  had  blocked  me  up 
near  the  window,  I  endeavoured  to  make  my 
way  across  the  room,  and  slipped  away  with- 
out hearing  any  more. 

"  What  did  he  take  you  into  the  balcony 
for  ?  and  what  was  he  saying  all  that  time  ?" 
inquired  Isabel  in  an  eager  whisper  as  she 
followed  me  up-stairs,  and  I  felt  her  hand 
tremble  on  my  arm ;  *'  do  tell  me,  was  it 
because  I  was  talking  to  Lord  Nordington  ?'* 

I  felt  my  heart  throb  for  her  with  inex- 
pressible compassion ;  and  I  did  not  like  to 
say  that  he  seemed  unconscious  that  she 
had  been  talking  to  Lord  Nordington. 

"  He  was  confiding  to  me  all  his  wretched 
and  desponding  feelings,"  I  said ;  "  that  he 
was  so  miserable,  and  *  so  good-for-nothing,' 
as  he  called  it." 

"  Miserable  !  How  strange  that  he  never 
told    me    all    that;  he    looks  indeed   often 
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wretched,  but — but  let  us  go  back  into  the 
drawing-room,  they  will  think  I  went  away 
because  he  is  gone ;  you  must  come,  too," 
she  added  as  I  continued  to  go  up-stairs : 
"  we  shall  want  some  more  music." 

I  reluctantly  returned  with  her  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  accompanied  Miss  Twisden 
and  Mr.  Staunton  in  a  duet. 

"  Bye  the  bye  how  comes  my  eccentric 
friend  Fitzpatrick  to  have  been  at  this  party 
to-night ;  what  arts  did  you  use  to  entice  him 
here?"  said  Algernon  Staunton  turning  to 
Isabel  with  a  malicious  smile :  "  or  was  it 
your  sister's  doing  ?"  he  added  when  he  saw 
her  look  of  embarrassment,  "  I  suppose  so  as 
you  are  not  out  yet.  "  I  did  not  know  he 
ever  came  to  parties ;  but  why  did  you  not 
make  him  sing  ?" 

"  He  says  he  cannot  sing,"  said  Miss 
Severn. 

"Not  sing,  why  he  has  the  best  bass 
voice  in  England  I  should  think." 

"  Well  it's  very  odd  I  never  knew  he  sang. 
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though  I  was  with  him  for  a  whole  winter  at 
Seville,"  said  Mr.  Fanshaw,  one  of  the 
greatest  wits  and  fashionables  of  that  day. 

"  But  his  acting  is  the  most  perfect  thing 
I  ever  saw ;  it  is  a  great  pity  he  was  not  born 
poor,  for  then  we  should  have  had  another 
Garrick." 

"  So  says  my  friend,  Lord  Canford,"  said 
a  pale  and  languid  poet,  Mr.  Reynolds,  "  but 
for  a  very  different  reason,  because  he  would 
have  made  such  an  eminent  lawyer — but 
where  is  this  wonderful  man ;  it  has  been  the 
great  object  of  my  life,  all  this  season,  to 
become  acquainted  with  him.  Was  he  ac- 
tually here  to-night  ?'* 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Severn,  "  and  he  comes 
here  very  often,  but  seldom  when  we  have  a 
party." 

"  How  provoking  I  did  not  know.  Rogers 
promised  to  let  me  meet  him  at  breakfast, 
and  he  says  that  he  would  have  been  a  capital 
poet  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  write  for  his 
livins:." 
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"  I  doubt  poverty  making  a  good  poet, 
though  it  may  a  lawyer,  or  a  statesman/' 
said  Lord  Nordington. 

"  He  says  he  knows  nobody,  yet  here — " 

"  Mr.  Fitzpatrick !"  said  a  young  artist,  "  I 
had  no  idea  he  was  so  clever  in  other  w^ays, 
but  I  always  thought  it  a  pity  that  he  had  not 
been  obliged  to  study  the  arts,  for  he  would 
have  been  one  of  the  best  painters  of  modern 
times,  such  an  eye,  such  a  touch  !" 

"  He  is  quite  a  phoenix,"  said  Lord  Nor- 
dington, with  a  sneer. 

Several  days  passed,  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
did  not  appear.  Isabel  was  afraid  that  what 
I  had  said  about  Wyverton  might  have  an- 
noyed him,  but  I  did  not  think  this,  and  one 
evening  afterwards  he  appeared,  and  gave  us 
a  German  lesson  the  following  morning,  but 
he  seemed  to  be  more  absent  and  strange 
tjian  ever.  Afterwards  he  often  came  in  the 
mornings  up  to  our  school-room,  and  read 
German  and  Italian,  but  he  sometimes  seemed 
scarcely  to  know  what  he  read ;  and  on  some 
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dark  days  the  only  thing  that  appeared  to 
rouse  him  out  of  this  lethargy,  was  a  sort  of 
feeling  of  animosity  the  coquette  inspired. 
He  often  named  her  with  great  bitterness,  but 
whether  this  was  real  contempt,  or  only  caused 
by  jealousy,  I  never  could  quite  determine. 

In  the  meantime,  it  seemed  that  Miss 
Severn  had  failed  in  her  endeavours  to  secure 
the  Marquis.  It  was  too  late  !  but  her  skilful 
mancEuvre  had  the  effect  of  inducing  Captain 
Clanronald  to  propose.  She  asked  a  week 
for  consideration,  and  then  her  mother  con- 
veyed to  him  some  answer,  but  what  it  pre- 
cisely was,  I  did  not  hear. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


VICTORY. 


I  believe  at  that  time,  Isabel  and  I,  both 
lived  in  a  state  of  mental  disease ;  we  were 
half  maddened  by  the  strange  spell,  the  most 
enthralling  fascination  of  alternate  hopes  and 
fears ;  never  being  able  to  arrive  at  any 
positive  certainty  whether  he  really  cared  for 
either  of  us  or  not. 

A  glimmering  of  hope,  was  sometimes 
succeeded  in  me  by  that  heavy  dullness  of  the 
soul  when  all  is  weariness ;  and  I  could  not 
contemplate  the  possibihty  of  any  happiness  ; 
nothing  could  make  me  glad  again.  No 
combination  of  circumstances,  not  even  if— 
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There  was  no  'if  at  those  dark  times,  all 
was  black  endless  despair.  Then  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  moments  when  in 
spite  of  grief  and  pain,  I  felt  almost  un- 
willing to  lose  the  increased  capacity  for 
happiness  as  well  as  misery  I  had  attained  ; 
when  I  dreaded  to  sink  into  the  vacuum  or 
half  lethargy  out  of  which  this  new  feeling 
had  awakened  me ;  when  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
hitherto  been  like  a  chrysalis,  buried  under 
the  dark  roots  of  some  old  tree,  and  now  had 
assumed  the  hfe  of  a  butterfly,  hovering 
amid  sunshine  and  flowers.  At  those  happy 
moments  every  object  around  appeared 
beautiful,  and  an  atmosphere  of  joy  seemed 
to  pervade  our  little  dull  school-room.  Then 
at  other  dark  times  which  succeeded  the  short 
butterfly  life,  I  felt  so  provoked  with  myself 
at  feeling  miserable,  that  I  would  give  any- 
thing to  extinguish  his  image  completely. 
I  tried  to  fly  from  it  as  from  some  noxious 
reptile ;  which  when  I  struggled  to  be  free, 
caught  me  more  strongly  than  ever   in    its 
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toils.  And  I  was  angry  at  my  own 
ingratitude  at  feeling,  or  having  even  felt  any 
dull  void  in  my  life,  when  I  possessed  such  a 
brother  as  Adolphe,  such  a  niece  as  Beau- 
jolais. 

They  were  far  away  certainly  ;  but  I  knew 
their  thoughts  and  best  interest  w^ere  con- 
stantly with  me. 

And  I  knew  their  prayers  were  too ;  I 
tried  to  remember  this  when  I  felt  in  perplexity 
about  my  own  ;  and  when  I  began  to  fancy 
there  was  danger  even  in  praying  for  the 
person,  who  possessed  such  a  strange  and 
fatal  influence  over  me  as  to  have  almost 
changed  my  nature. 

Sometimes  I  saw  that  one  of  the  greatest 
trials  Isabel  and  I  experienced,  was  caused  by 
our  conviction,  that  people  imagined  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick  admired  us.  One  day,  as  Sophy  showed 
him  into  the  school-room,  when  Isabel  had  not 
yet  come  down,  there  was  a  look  on  her  face 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  she  thought  he 
would  be  glad  to  find  me  alone.  And  so,  indeed, 
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he  appeared  to  be ;  only  that  it  may  have 
been  because  he  felt  that  he  could  evince 
more  of  that  kind  and  pitying  interest  which 
he  took  in  me,  or  rather,  in  my  solitary 
position,  and  the  peculiar  trials  governesses 
in  general  were  necessarily  subjected  to. 
For  he  was  even  more  respectful,  when  he 
happened  to  see  me  for  a  moment  without 
others.  Then  when  I  saw  that  Lady  Severn 
sometimes  for  a  moment  suspected  that  he 
Hked  me,  I  could  not  help  feehng  pleased. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  glory  in  the  idea, 
or  to  feel  elated  at  its  being  supposed  possible 
that  he  could  love  me.  And  I  saw  that 
poor  Isabel  felt  the  same,  when  Anastasia 
evinced  more  than  usual  jealousy  of  her,  or 
that  Miss  Twisden  joked  her  about  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  perseverance  in  teaching  her 
German.  I  did  not  confess  all  this  to 
Adolphe,  and  yet  his  letters  sometimes 
seemed  to  respond  to  my  unspoken  thoughts ; 
he  must  have  devined   what  I   felt,  for    he 
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sometimes  endeavoured  to  show,  that  such 
a  suffering  nature  as  mine  had  always  been — 
my  alternations  of  bodily  pain  and  low 
spirits,  would  eagerly  catch  at  every  distrac- 
tion and  means  of  happiness.  He  showed 
me  that  the  admiration  I  felt  for  beautiful 
scenery  and  glowing  sunsets,  the  perfume 
of  flowers  or  harmonious  music;  often  for 
the  time  took  me  out  of  myself  and  of  my 
pain ;  and  therefore  I,  perhaps,  fostered  this 
fatal  admiration  and  interest  for  that  won- 
derful person,  w^hose  kindness  to  me  had 
been  so  remarkable  that  I  seemed  to  live 
in  an  enchanted  state. 

This  is  not  an  excuse,  however,  he  would 
sometimes  write,  only  a  reason  for  the  infatua- 
tion, and  it  will  be  all  the  more  wrong  when 
you  discover  this,  not  to  guard  against  it 
gaining  a  firmer  hold  on  your  mind  and 
heart. 

I  felt  that  he  was  right,  and  if  I  had 
attained  true  faith  before,    aad    could   have 
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earnestly  prayed  for  power  to  "  govern  my 
affections,"  to  "be  moderate  in  all  things," 
I  should  not  thus  have  suffered. 

All  these  sad  confessions  show  that  I 
was  no  pattern  governess,  and  had  made 
but  a  bad  return  for  all  my  brother's  watch- 
ful care.  But  there  were  times,  too,  when 
I  was  able  to  pray  fervently,  and  then  a  sort 
of  glorious  victory  seemed  to  be  given  to  me. 
I  felt  free,  and  as  if  I  had  already  passed 
through  the  martyr's  trial,  had  been  tied  to 
the  stake,  and  that  God  were  satisfied  with 
my  efforts,  and  would  enable  me  to  live 
on  without  any  idol,  independant  of  all 
earthly  gratification  or  success  1  That  I  was 
free,  and  yet  had  retained  all  the  vivifying 
effect  of  this  great  affection,  without  its 
bitterness,  or  the  painful  sting  of  feeling 
that  I  had  bestowed  more  love  than  I  had 
received  ! 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE    SHIPWRECK. 


Towards  the  end  of  the  season  Lady 
Severn  became  alarmingly  ill,  and  the  doctor 
declaE€d  that  if  she  persevered  longer  in  her 
fatiguing  round  of  dissipation,  she  could  not 
live  long.  So  it  was  at  last  determined  that 
we  were  to  go  to  St  Ronan's,  and  try  the 
effect  of  sea  air  and  quiet. 

Of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  we  had  heard  nothing 
since  the  last  German  lesson,  and  as  I  re- 
marked poor  Isabel's  efforts  to  be  cheerful,  and 
saw  that  her  pale  cheeks  became  daily  thinner, 
and  her  eyes  more  dim,  I  hoped  that  the 
change  of  scene,  and  the  fine  sea  air  of  a 
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bathing  place  would  work  a  beneficial  effect, 
and  that  even  the  dullness  of  it  would  be  good 
for  her,  by  removing  the  necessity  for  exer- 
tion, and  the  being  obliged  to  laugh  and  talk 
on  indifferent  subjects. 

But  I  had  yet  to  learn  that  even  the  obliga- 
tion to  appear  cheerful,  is  better  for  the 
health  both  of  niind  and  body,  than  the 
uninterrupted  indulgence  of  grief,  and  that 
the  artificial  restraints  of  society  have  their  uses 
as  well  as  disadvantages.  Now  at  St.  Ronan's, 
tears  were  always  starting  to  her  eyes,  and  I 
found  the  naonotonous  life  was  a  weariness  to 
her.  Neither  of  us  seemed  to  imbibe  peace 
and  contentment,  but  always  felt  in  a  sicken- 
ing state  of  expectation,  as  if  something  were 
about  to  happen. 

I  had  thought  it  better  to  tell  her  what 
had  passed  while  I  was  at  Wyverton,  and 
what  Beaujolais  had  told  me.  It  seemed  at 
first  a  satisfaction  to  poor  Isabel  to  hear  my 
surmises,  as  if  true,  they  would  account  for 
much  that  was  strange  about  our  friend.   But 
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afterwards,  she  became  more  anxious  than 
ever  for  some  ending  to  this  suspense. 

It  was  only  when  the  sea  was  stormy,  when 
the  waves  dashed  with  fury  against  the  rocks, 
that  the  sights  and  sounds  seemed  to  be  in 
harmony  with  our  perturbed  feelings.  And 
at  St.  Ronan's  I  had  less  time  for  writing,  and 
so  had  nothing  to  distract  me  from  painful 
thoughts ;  for  I  felt  I  ought  to  devote  as  much 
time  as  possible  to  amuse  poor  Lady  Severn, 
and  this  was  much  less  pleasant  than  the 
monotonous  round  of  lessons  with  my  pupil 
had  ever  been. 

Lady  Severn  disliked  the  sea,  and  whenever  it 
was  rough  or  stormy,  her  agitation  was  extreme. 

"  How  dreadful  to  be  out  in  that  ship, 
such  an  evening  as  this,"  said  Miss  Severn  as 
we  had  been  watching  the  stormy  clouds  that 
were  piled  up  in  lurid  masses  over  the  red 
spot  where  the  sun  had  just  set.  "  I  shall  go 
home." 

So  she  accordingly  did,  but  Isabel  and  I 
remained   on   the    beach,    fascinated  by  the 
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grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  also  interested  in 
the  fate  of  a  brig  that  was  labouring  in  a 
heavy  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

"  Is  it  in  danger  ?"  I  inquired  of  a  seaman 
who  was  directing  his  glass  towards  the  ship. 

He  did  not  speak  for  a  minute,  and 
then  as  he  put  down  his  glass,  called  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  Hey,  boys,  she's  struck  on  the 
Curdlestone  Reef.     All  hands  to  help  !'* 

Several  persons  had  been  watching  the 
ship,  and  we  now  saw  three  men  run  in  the 
direction  of  some  boats  that  were  lying  on 
the  shore.  The  old  sailor  then  addressed 
some  of  the  others,  but  they  shook  their 
heads  with  what  appeared  to  me  a  sullen  air 
and  walked  away. 

An  old  half-crazed  woman  called  Dame 
Sneller,  who  had  lost  her  husband  and  sons  at 
sea,  and  whom  we  had  often  observed  on  the 
shore  in  stormy  weather,  placed  herself  in  their 
path,  and  pointed  with  a  look  of  entreaty 
towards  the  ship. 

We  heard  her  voice  too,  though  the  noise 
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of  the  rising  storm  prevented  us  from  dis- 
tinguishing her  words.  As  the  sailors  en- 
deavoured to  pass  her,  she  held  up  her  arms 
in  a  menacing  attitude,  and  gesticulated  with 
angry  vehemence. 

At  that  moment,  a  shout  from  the  men  who 
had  succeeded  in  launching  the  boat  arrested 
our  attention,  and  then  we  watched  its  pro- 
gress towards  the  ship  with  breathless  anxiety. 

We  now  saw  that  the  vessel  had  lost  some 
of  its  rigging,  and  to  my  inexperienced  gaze 
appeared  to  be  rolling  about  fearfully. 

Then  we  heard  an  altercation  on  the  jetty 
and  the  words,  "  Shame !  poor  as  I  am  I 
will  give  five  shillings  to  each  man  who  will 
venture  out  in  yonder  boat,'*  reached  our 
ears. 

1  recognized  Charles  Norman's  full  clear 
voice,  united  with  the  shrill  tones  of  the 
crazed  old  woman  saying, 

*'  Ay,  go  ye  cowards,  go  !" 

Then  seeing  that  they  still  hesitated,  she 
seized  hold  of  the  two  who  were  nearest  and 
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screamed  out,   "  Come  and  help  to  save  iny 
Jerry,  quick,  or  he  will  be  drowned/' 

"  Come,  quick,  and  help  this  brave  young 
man,"  she  added,  as  she  saw  that  Charles 
had  already  reached  the  boat,  and  was  en* 
deavouring  to  launch  it.  "  Cowards  !  what 
you  loiter  still  ?  Shame  upon  ye,  when  even 
them  ladies  are  helping  me,"  she  continued, 
as  she  saw  that  Isabel  and  myself  had 
approached  the  shore,  and  we  all  instinctively 
united  our  efforts  to  launch  the  heavy  boat. 

"  Stand  back,  it  will  be  madness  for  you 
to  venture,"  exclaimed  Charles,  as  we  were 
about  to  enter  the  boat.  "  But  these  men 
have  recovered  their  senses  I  see.  Come 
along,  brave  fellows !"  he  added,  as  six  or 
seven  men  now  approached. 

"  It's  as  much  as  our  life  is  worth,"  said  a 
sailor,  as  he  sprang  into  the  boat. 

"  Ay,  look  there,"  added  another,  pointing 
to  the  first  boat  that  was  labouring  away,  now 
disappearing  entirely — then  riding  on  the  top 
of  a  wave. 

K  2 
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"  God  speed  ye !"  exclaimed  the  old 
woman,  as  the  boat  at  last  floated  away ; 
"  may  be  my  prayers  will  be  heard  for  ye,  'tis 
little  else  I  can  do  but  pray,"  she  said,  with 
a  look  of  greater  intelligence  than  I  had  yet 
seen  on  her  haggard  face,  as  she  threw  herself 
on  her  knees,  and  joined  her  thin  hands  to- 
gether. 

It  was  now  becoming  almost  too  dark  to 
distinguish  the  outline  of  the  ship,  but  at 
some  moments  we  could  hear  the  cries  of  the 
terrified  inmates,  and  now  and  then  a  gun 
was  fired,  and  the  flash  revealed  the  spot 
where  it  continued  to  float. 

Thunder  rolled  in  the  distance,  and  pre- 
sently as  the  lightning  illumined  the  whole 
scene  with  momentary  distinctness,  we  saw 
that  the  first  boat  had  reached  the  ship. 

Again  all  was  dark  and  we  heard  nothing 
but  the  roaring  waves. 

By  this  time,  a  crowd  had  collected  on  the 
shore,  and  we  hoped  that  perhaps  other  help 
had  been  sent  out  from  the  little  town  of 
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Spearmouth,  about  a  mile  distant,  where  we 
had  heard  there  were  life-boats. 

Another  flash  of  lightning: !  and  the  seamen 
exclaimed,  "  She  has  struck  again,  and  unless 
them  boats  have  reached  her  ere  this,  every 
soul  will  go  down." 

It  was  too  true  !  the  next  instant  a  sheet 
of  electric  flame  illumined  the  whole  horizon, 
but  the  wreck  had  disappeared. 

I  now  bitterly  regretted  having  been  the 
means  of  encouraging  Charles  Norman  in  his 
brave  attempt.  I  thought  of  his  widowed 
mother,  all  her  life  long  self-denial,  his  sister, 
and  even  Beaujolais,  who  loved  him,  I  well 
knew,  with  more  than  sisterly  aff^ection. 
That  he  should  be  thus  uselessly  cut  off ! 
Oh  !  it  was  dreadful ! 

A  loud  "  hurrah "  then  broke  from  the 
crowd  ashore,  as  one  of  the  boats  appeared 
with  some  rescued  seamen  from  the  ship, 
and  to  my  great  joy  I  heard  Charles  Norman's 
voice  amongst  them. 

Ten   or   twelve   persons   were   landed   in 
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safety,  and  then  Charles  insisted  on  making 
another  attempt  to  save  more  lives.  I  could 
not  resist  entreating  him  to  venture  no  more, 
for  the  storm  seemed  to  be  increasing  in  fury, 
and  the  men  were  stiU  less  inclined  to  venture 
out  again. 

But  his  powerful  will  conquered,  and  again 
the  boat  put  off. 

All  this  time,  old  Dame  Sneller  remained 
on  the  shore.  She  had  not  noticed  any  of 
the  men  who  landed  ;  but  occasionally  mut^ 
tered  to  herself,  "  He  is  not  there,  he'll  be 
drownded,  they  cannot  save  him." 

Yet  she  continued  to  pray,  occasionally  Hfting 
up  her  hands  over  her  head  with  energetic  en- 
treaty and  then  casting  her  body  on  the  ground. 

After  waiting  some  time  longer,  I  said  to 
Isabel ;  "  You  ought  not  to  remain,  your 
mother  will  be  anxious  about  you,  you  had 
better  go  home." 

"  Hah  !  what's  that,"  exclaimed  the  old 
maniac  with  a  shriek,  as  she  darted  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  water. 
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"Jerry,  my  poor  boy,  I'll  forgive  ye 
all  if  ye  will  but  come  back."  No  boat 
could  be  seen,  but  we  soon  caugbt  sight  of  a 
man  endeavouring  to  swim  and  dragging 
some  heavy  burden;  another  and  another 
appeared,  and  we  thought  the  boat  must 
have  been  upset. 

Ropes  were  thrown  out ;  another  boat  was 
launched  and  fortunately  picked  up  all  the 
boatmen  who  had  the  last  time  started  with 
Charles  Norman  and  also  some  of  the  ship- 
wrecked passengers  they  had  rescued. 

We  heard  afterwards,  that  as  they  were 
nearing  the  shore  on  their  return,  a 
huge  wave  had  washed  completely  over  the 
boat  and  swamped  it.  Two  men  were 
taken  out  of  the  water,  as  it  seemed  dead  ; 
and  in  one  of  them  I  recognized  to  my 
horror,  Charles  Norman. 

The  maniac  seized  on  the  other  body,  (to 
save  whom  Charles  had  perilled  his  own  life), 
and  exclaimed  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excite- 
ment ;  "  It  is  Jerry,  my  own  Jerry.'' 
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"  Can  it  be  her  son  ?"  said  some  of  the 
bystanders  ;  "  more  than  ten  years  since,  he 
was  supposed  to  be  drowned  at  Cheering." 

I  scarcely  heeded  this  at  the  time,  though 
subsequent  events  recalled  it  to  my  mind  ; 
for  at  the  moment  my  whole  attention  was 
absorbed  by  Charles  Norman. 

He  was  carried  to  the  httle  inn ;  every 
means  were  used  to  restore  life,  and  the 
doctor  who  had  attended  Lady  Severn  was 
sent  for. 

Till  he  arrived,  I  tried  to  remember  all 
the  recipes  I  had  heard  of  for  the  restoration 
of  life  to  drowning  persons,  for  everybody 
seemed  bewildered  and  unable  to  do  anything 
for  the  sufferers. 

Isabel  assisted  me  with  great  energy  and 
presence  of  mind,  and  we  despatched  a 
message  to  Lady  Severn  to  account  for  our 
non-appearance  at  tea  time. 

At  last  we  had  the  delight  of  seeing 
Charles  Norman  open  his  eyes  and  endeavour 
to  rise  up  and  lift  his  arms,  but  with  a  cry 
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of  pain  he  sank  back  on  the  bed,  and  fainted 
again. 

There  was  something  in  the  helpless 
movement  of  his  right  arm  that  arrested  my 
attention,  and  as  the  doctor  arrived  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  I  mentioned  it. 

"  A  compound  fracture  above  the  elbow," 
he  said  ;  "  and  the  left  arm  severely  bruised, 
too  ;  probable  injury  of  the  shoulder  bone." 
He  proceeded  to  examine  and  explain  the 
injuries  with  provoking  minuteness ;  and  as 
Isabel  and  I  thought  heartlessly  indifferent  to 
the  pain  such  wounds  must  cause. 

But  many  doctors,  naturally  too  sensitive, 
are  obliged  in  self-defence  to  cultivate  a 
habit  of  looking  on  the  maladies  of  their 
patients,  in  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view : 
otherwise  the  depression  caused  by  the  con- 
stant realization  of  suffering  would  unfit  them 
for  their  duty. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

ANOTHER    KIND    OF    DANGER. 

The  next  morning,  when  Isabel  and  I  left 
home  immediately  after  breakfast,  to  visit  the 
poor  sufferers  at  the  inn,  Miss  Severn  appeared 
with  her  bonnet  on,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
accompany  us. 

"  How  surprised  you  look,"  said  Anastasia, 
"  it  is  very  early  certainly  to  go  out  in  the 
cold  and  damp;  but  really  this  place  is  so 
dull,  that  one  almost  rejoices  in  the  excitement 
of  a  shipwreck.  I  am  trying  to  get  up  an 
interest  in  these  poor  men ;  and  I  want  to 
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see  that  wonderful  hero  of  yours,  Mr.  Norman. 
He  was  always  a  sort  of  phoenix  of  yours,  1 
think  ?" 

"But  you  would  rather  not  have  me,  I 
see,"  she  added  as  we  left  the  house,  "  you 
are  afraid  I  shall  exercise  my  fascinations 
upon  the  poor  innocent !  Confess  the  truth, 
Miss  Muggins,  you  would  prefer  that  he 
had  sunk  into  a  watery  grave  than  that 
he  should  fall  a  victim  to  my  charms.  I  see 
that,  hut  helieve  me,  men  are  not  so  sen- 
sitive as  you  imagine,  and  a  little  profound 
feeling  often  does  them  a  great  deal  of 
good." 

*'  1  am  afraid  it  was  not  of  much  us3  to 
Captain  Clanronald,"  said  I. 

"  Oh  yes,  even  to  him,  though  he  is  most 
profoundly  touched :  but  who  knows  that 
some  day  I  may  relent.  If  he  had  but  an 
independant  fortune !  I  hear  that  his  old 
guardian,  the  Doctor,  has  quite  a  large 
property,    and  that  he   has  no  relations    he 
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cares  for,  why  should  he  not  leave  it  to 
that  brave  young  man  ?  And  now  that  we 
have  become  poor,  and  I  am  no  longer  quite 
so  beautiful,  and  as  Isabel  seems  to  have 
appropriated  that  mad  Fitzpatrick,  who 
knows — " 

*'  And  as  a  preparative  you  will  try  to  win 
my  poor  hero's  heart." 

"Don't  look  so  grave,  Miss  Muggins, 
it  never  does  me  any  good  when  you  shake 
your  head  in  that  solemn  manner." 

At  this  moment  we  met  the  doctor,  who 
had  just  left  his  patients  at  the  inn,  and  he 
gave  us  an  unfavourable  account  of  Charles 
Norman.  He  was  suffering  great  pain  from 
the  wounds,  but  as  the  doctor  did  not 
apprehend  any  immediate  danger,  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  that  his  mother  should 
be  sent  for.  Extreme  quiet  was  necessary, 
and  the  doctor  fortunately  ordered  that  no 
one  should  be  admitted  into  his  room  but 
myself. 
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So  the  girls  said  they  would  walk  to  Norland 
Head  and  pick  up  some  of  the  beautiful 
shells  that  were  sometimes  found  there  after 
a  storm ;  and  I  was  to  follow  them  in  case 
I  found  that  my  presence  was  not  required 
by  the  poor  sufferer. 

When  I  entered  his  room  I  thought 
Charles  Norman  was  asleep,  but  in  a  few 
moments  he  said  in  a  faint  voice,  and  without 
opening  his  eyes. 

"Dear  Nelly,  how  kind  you  are  to  come, 
I  know  your  soft  tread  for — " 

"  You  must  not  speak,"  I  said,  "  but  I  will 
read  to  you,  for  I  remember  in  that  dreadful 
fever  you  and  Margaret  had,  my  monotonous 
voice  used  to  put  you  to  sleep  better  than 
all  the  soporific  mixtures." 

"Do,  but  I  want  to  say  that — that — " 
he  continued,  endeavouring  to  raise  himself 
as  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  gazed  up  in  my 
face  with  a  look  of  extreme  anxiety. 

"  I   think   I  know  all  you  would  wish   to 
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say,  but  there  will  be  no  occasion,  if  you  will 
only  try  to  sleep  and  remain  perfectly  quiet. 
I  know  you  are  anxious  about  your  mother 
and  Margaret." 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  I  want  you  to  tell  Beaujolais, 
too — that — " 

He  w^as  becoming  so  agitated  and  excited 
that  I  trembled  for  the  consequences,  and 
scarcely  knew  what  to  say  or  do.  He  evi- 
dently could  not  find  w^ords  to  express  his 
feelings,  yet  his  flushed  face  and  kindling 
eyes  showed  that  he  experienced  a  far  deeper 
affection  for  my  niece,  than  I  had  ever 
allowed  myself  to  hope. 

"  I  will  not  remain  if  you  become  so 
excited,"  I  said,  as  I  placed  my  hand  on 
his  burning  forehead.  "You  must  for  all 
our  sakes  be  tranquil,  for  Beaujolais',  too. 

"  And  if  I  die  you  will  tell  her  1" 

"  Yes,  for  I  think  I  know  what  you  wish 
to  say." 

"  And  will  she  care  to  hear  that — that — , 
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I  believe  you  are  right,  I  will  say  no  more," 
he  added,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  as 
a  deadly  paleness  suddenly  replaced  the  flush 
that  had  so  lately  overspread  his  cheeks, 
and  his  head  sank  back  on  the  pillow. 

Soon  afterwards  he  appeared  to  sleep,  and 
after  waiting  a  few  minutes  to  see  that  his 
slumber  was  real  and  tranquil,  I  stole  softly 
out  of  the  room.  I  fancied  that  there  was 
no  real  danger  for  his  life,  but  from  his 
state  of  exhaustion,  that  recovery  would 
be  slow. 

I  felt  I  could  be  of  no  use  at  present, 
so  I  left  the  inn  to  rejoin  my  pupils. 

Mrs.  Norman  was  still  in  Ireland,  and 
Charles  had,  as  I  subsequently  heard  from 
Beaujolais,  come  down  to  a  village  not  far 
from  St.  Ronan*s  during  the  summer  vacation, 
partly  to  recruit  his  strength,  somewhat 
impaired  by  over  study,  and  also  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  a  college  tutor.  This  tutor, 
a  well-to-do  fellow  of  one  of  the  colleges,  had 
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conceived  an  interest  in  the  young  man, 
and  offered  to  read  with  him  three  times 
a  week,  if  he  could  contrive  to  take  up 
his  abode  for  a  couple  of  months  near  St. 
Ronan's. 

As  I  walked  towards  Norland  Head,  I 
found  that  a  number  of  people  had  come  on 
the  shore,  searching  for  any  valuables  that 
might  have  been  washed  ashore  from  the 
wreck.  1  remarked  that  some  evidently 
did  not  belong  to  St.  Ronan's,  but  had  come 
from  the  neighbouring  town,  and  as  I  did 
not  like  the  countenances  of  some  of  them,  I 
felt  rather  anxious  about  the  girls,  and 
hastened  to  join  them. 

Norland  Head  is  one  of  the  bold  chalky 
promontories  of  our  southern  coast,  and  at  the 
eastern  side  of  it  the  action  of  the  water  has 
made  a  sort  of  fairy  arch  or  cave  which  at 
low  tides  is  accessible  on  foot. 

The  tide  was  unusually  low,  and  some 
rocks  were  uncovered,   which    I    had    never 
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remarked  before.  When  I  had  ran  some 
distance,  I  went  down  close  to  the  sea  and 
looked  along  the  coast.  No  one  was  to  be 
seen.  I  called,  but  that  part  of  the  shore 
seemed  utterly  deserted,  and  no  sound  was 
heard  but  the  monotonous  rolling  of  the  waves. 

I  proceeded  a  few  steps  further,  and  then  I 
descried  Anastasia  and  Isabel,  who  had  before 
been  hidden  by  a  projecting  rock. 

Tired  from  running,  I  sat  down  for  a  few 
minutes  to  enjoy  the  scene  around. 

There  was  something  in  this  beautiful 
view,  that  recalled  vividly  to  my  mind  a 
description  of  a  scene  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had 
witnessed.  I  enjoyed  occasionally  much 
higher  spirits  since  I  had  been  acquainted 
with  him.  The  ghmpses  of  paradise  that  are 
thus  sometimes  opened,  make  us  .believe  in 
the  possibihty  of  happiness,  and  often  tinge 
with  bright  rays  the  dullest  hours. 

And  it  was  one  of  those  happy  moments  now. 

All  harmonized  with  my  pleasurable  sen- 
sations.     Many  hves    had    been    saved    the 

VOL.    II.  L 
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night  before,  by  my  brave  young  hero,  Charles 
Norman.  He  himself  had  been  rescued 
from  a  watery  grave,  and  had  given  me  to 
understand  that  he  loved  my  darling  Beau- 
jolais.  The  water  looked  so  beautiful,  so 
full  of  calmness  and  peace,  that  it  seemed  to 
me  that  even  those  who  had  been  drowned 
must  sleep  peacefully  in  its  clear  shining 
depths.  Birds  hopped  joyfully  about  the 
cliffs,  and  sea  gulls  swept  along  the  shore, 
glistening  in  the  sunshine.  All  nature  was 
enjoying  the  calm  that  often  succeeds  a 
storm,  as  if  to  make  us  almost  forget  and 
disbelieve  in  the  possibility  of  misery.  It 
was  like  the  calm  that  succeeds  a  great  woe, 
when  we  sometimes  cry  ourselves  to  sleep 
like  tired  children  in  a  mother's  arms. 

I  wished  to  make  a  sketch  of  this  happy 
looking  scene,  and  as  the  girls  were  busily 
engaged  in  picking  up  shells  on  the  further 
side  of  the  little  bay,  I  ventured  to  allow 
myself  the  gratification  of  drawing,  and  with 
all  the  more  pleasure,  too,  as  it  was  many 
months  since  I  had  used  a  pencil. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


SUSPICION. 


I  TOOK  my  little  sketch  book  out  of  its 
case,  that  was  fortunately  in  the  pocket  of  an 
old  travelling  cloak  I  wore.  How  strange, 
I  found  a  rose  between  the  leaves,  which  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  had  given  me  one  evening.  I  had 
tried  not  to  value,  not  to  keep  that  rose,  and 
I  thought  and  almost  hoped  that  it  was  lost. 

Yet  there  it  was  !  The  perfume  sweet  as 
when  on  that  happy  evening  he  had  looked 
into  my  eyes  with  his  loving  and  soul- 
searching  gaze,  that  seemed  to  have  the 
strange  power  of  calling  forth  all  my  best 
and  holiest  feelings ;  and  by  seeming   to  give 

L  2 
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me  credit  for  them,  almost  brought  into 
existence,  qualities  and  acute  perceptions, 
which  at  the  moment  endowed  me  with 
genius  for  everything. 

It  was  almost  the  last  time  he  had  looked 
at  me  in  that  exclusively  attentive  manner ; 
for  latterly  he  seemed  so  full  of  anxiety,  so 
absorbed  in  his  own  woe,  that  he  scarcely 
attended  to  anything  that  passed,  or  seemed 
sufficiently  impressed  to  give  more  than  a 
disapproving  glance  at  the  coquette,  or  a  look 
of  withering  scorn,  when  she  uttered  any  of 
her  unfeehng  and  nonsensical  remarks. 

His  power  to  admire  or  love  seemed  gone, 
and  he  had  latterly  only  a  sort  of  bitter 
gratification  in  noticing  the  follies  and  failures 
of  poor  human  nature. 

What  a  wreck  of  noble  and  splendid 
qualities  was  there  !  from  some  mysterious 
cause,  a  mind  was  ruined  that  seemed  formed 
by  nature  to  rule  and  influence  mankind  in 
the  highest  degree  and  happiest  m.anner. 

Certainly  his  education  had  been  neglected, 
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and  his  position  and  circumstances  must 
have  combined  to  spoil  and  impede  the  deve- 
lopment of  good  qualities.  But  there  must 
be  more  than  that  to  create  the  misery,  which 
seemed  to  depress  and  paralyze  him  now. 

And  again  the  question  arose  in  my  mind, 
could  it  be  that  unfortunate  marriage,  and 
must  his  fate  be  for  ever  linked  with  her's  ? 
Can  he  never  lov^e  a  worthy  object  ? 

If  it  be  so,  no  wonder  that  he  almost 
shrinks  from  contemplating  what  is  good  and 
beautiful :  he  must  almost  wish  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  vulgarity  and  vice.  How  dreadful 
that  it  should  be  his  painful  duty  to  love  and 
cherish  such  a  creature  as  that  Mrs.  Smith. 

He  must  have  been  so  young,  too,  when  he 
married  her — a  mere  boy,  and  she  an  accom- 
plished actress,  accustomed  to  excite  the 
passions  of  men  in  the  most  subtle  and 
powerful  manner.  No  doubt  she  appealed 
in  the  most  irresistible  way  to  his  generous  and 
confiding    heart,    and    succeeded    in   making 
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him  believe  in  her  purity,  and  that  she  had 
never  loved  any  one  before. 

All  this  I  pictured  to  myself.  His  struggles, 
his  wish  not  to  disgrace  his  family,  or  break 
his  father's  heart,  who  must  have  been  alive 
then,  by  marrying  a  woman  who  must 
have  had  the  reputation,  however  unjustly 
he  thought,  of  being  misconducted.  All 
must  have  combined  to  make  him  wish  to 
keep  such  a  mesalliance  a  secret,  but  why 
she  consented  for  so  many  years  to  this 
secresy,  to  live  in  that  dull  country  town,  when 
a  word  would  have  placed  her,  in  spite  of  her 
low  origin  and  bad  character,  in  a  position  of 
great  influence  and  splendour,  was  so  mys- 
terious, that  I  sometimes  hoped  they  were  not 
married. 

Yet,  in  that  case,  coul  d  she  still  retain  suf- 
ficient influence  to  make  him  so  unhappy  ?  to 
make  him  feel  bound  in  honour  not  to  desert 
her,  nor  allow  him  to  form  other  and  holier 
ties  ?     Then,  as  I  recollected  her  bloated  face 
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and  vulgar  pretentious  air,  I  said,  "  Impos- 
sible 1"  His  fate  must  be  linked  with  her's 
for  ever. 

All  these   thoughts    called    forth    by    the 
unfortunate  rose,  depressed  me  very  much, 
yet  still  the  rippling  waves  and  calm  sea  had 
soon  the  power  to  sooth  and  cheer.     And  as 
I  gladly  drank  in  that  fresh  sea  perfume  and 
basked  in  the  beautiful  sunshine,  I  felt   con- 
vinced  that  in  my   darkest  and  most  painful 
moments,    T    am    never    so     dark     as    the 
coquette!      That    in    her    happiest,    she    is 
never   quite  joyful ;  but  only,  from  the   ab- 
sence  of   thought,   and   when   she  has  suc- 
ceeded   in    driving    away    care,  then   she  is 
exhilarated   with   a    sort    of    intoxication    of 
gratified  vanity. 

And  I  compared  my  sorrow  now,  to  what 
I  felt  when,  as  a  child,  I  had  not  been  quite 
kind  to  my  brother's  wife,  when  I  had  been 
angry  and  provoked  with  her,  or  Mrs.  Norman. 
And  then  1  became  convinced  that  there  is 
no   suffering  except  that  caused  by  remorse. 
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which  cannot  be  mitigated  in  a  great  degree 
by  the  beautiful  sights  and  sounds  of  nature, 
if  we  have  only  health  sufficiently  good  to 
enable  us  to  feel  and  be  influenced  by  them. 

My  sketch  was  almost  finished,  but  1  had 
become  so  absorbed  in  these  reflections  and 
momentous  inquiries,  that  I  had  not  re- 
marked that  the  tide  was  rapidly  approaching, 
'till  a  rushing  of  w^ater  against  the  rocks  near, 
arrested  my  attention. 

At  that  moment,  too,  I  heard  footsteps  ap- 
proaching behind  the  rock  under  the  shelter  of 
which  I  was  sitting,  which  fronted  a  sort  of 
entrance  to  a  large  cavern  that  was  only  ap- 
proachable in  very  low  tides.  Then  I  heard 
rough  voices,  as  of  men  disputing,  which 
terrified  me  extremely.  I  could  see  no  one, 
and  was  quite  concealed  from  the  observation 
of  any  one  within  the  cave,  but  I  could  not 
have  left  the  spot  where  I  sat,  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  being  seen.  So  I  thought 
it  safer  to  remain,  particularly  as  the  gradual 
approach   of  the  sea  must   soon   oblige  the 
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quarrelsome  men  to  leave  the  cave,  and  I 
hoped,  being  on  the  contrary  side  from  the 
one  which  led  to  the  town,  that  I  should 
thus  quite  escape  their  observation. 

Still  I  could  not  help  being  frightened,  till 
my  ear  caught  some  words  which  arrested 
my  attention  in  the  most  powerful  manner. 

"  I  tell  ye,  I  never  was  here  afore  in  my 
life,  and  I  know^s  nothing  of  your  friend 
Jerry  Sneller,  not  I." 

"  Now  don't  go  for  to  deny  it,"  said  an- 
other voice,  "  why  there's  the  very  same  cut 
on  your  forehead  I  gived  you  myself,  that  day 
when  we  fought  at  Tapp's  Inn.  Besides,  yer 
own  mother  knowed  ye,  though  you  thrust  the 
poor  old  soul  aside,  and  amost  drive  away  her 
wits  that  seemed  a-coming  back  again." 

"  My  mother !  what  can  you  mean  ?  1 
never  was — " 

**  Now  don't  go  and  say  that,  I  won't  blab, 
I  dare  say  ye  has  good  reasons  for  not  a 
wishing  to  be  know'd,  and  I've  been  in  that 
scrape  myself,  so  if  you'll  trust  me,  I'll  never 
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say  a  word  ;  but  if  you  won't  — ho  !  you  start 
man ;  no,  you  shan't  run  away.  I  can  hold 
you  fast  enough.  I  was  always  the  strongest 
of  the  two.  Ye  may  as  well  give  in  at  once, 
or  else  I'll  draw  everybody's  attention  to  that 
'ere  scar,  and  the  cut  on  your  ear  too,  though 
you  are  brown  and  fierce  looking,  as  if  you 
had  been  scorched  in  hell  fire,  and  your  hair 
is  grizzled,  while  mine  is  still  as  red  as  yours 
was  when  ye  married  pretty  Polly  Todson." 

"  And  have  ye  heard  what's  come  to  her," 
continued  the  speaker,  "  after  she  got  to  be  a 
great  player  ?  and  how  she's  now  a  grand  lady, 
driving  of  her  coach  and  six,  married  to  one 
Mr.  Smith ;  but  they  say  it's  the  Lord  Mayor, 
or  the  Duke  of  York,  or  somebody  in  dis- 
guise, and  he  keeps  her  shut  up  in  a  prison 
like.  Ah  !  I  see  you  want  to  hear  about  heVy 
for  all  you  look  so  grand  and  contemptible." 

"  No,  I  don't,  but  let  go  my  arm,  and  I'll 
promise  to  send  you  a  five-pound  note  as 
soon  as  I  get  to  London." 

"  And  your  poor  mother,  won't  you  say  a 
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word  to  her  ?  The  crazed  creature  as  has 
been  waiting,  and  watching,  and  down  on 
her  knees  a  praying  and  waiUng  every  storm 
there's  been  for  the  last  ten  years." 

"  Let  me  go,  don't  you  see  the  water's 
coming  in,  and  we  shall  both  be  drowned." 

"  Say  a  kind  word  to  your  mother  then. 
Come  with  me  to  her,  and  I'll  promise  never 
to—" 

I  could  not  hear  the  rest  of  the  sentence, 
as  the  advancing  tide  had,  probably,  made 
their  position  dangerous ;  and  a  plashing 
sound,  and  some  querulous  tones,  which  grew 
fainter  and  fainter  till  they  died  gradually 
away  in  the  distance,  showed  that  the  men 
had  left  the  cavern. 

As  soon  as  I  thought  they  would  be  out 
of  sight,  I  emerged  from  my  concealment,  and 
hastily  walked  along  the  shore  till  I  joined 
the  girls  on  the  other  side  of  the  little  bay. 

Mr.  Smith  !  it  was  a  very  common  name, 
yet  the  seclusion  in  which  he  kept  his  appa- 
rently low  born  wife,  had  reminded  me  of  the 
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Mrs.  Smith  whose  mysterious  husband  we 
imagined  might  be  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  And  if 
this  Joe  Sneller  was  supposed  to  have  been 
drowned,  was  it  not  likely  that  she  married 
again  ?  But  in  that  case,  the  second  marriage 
would  not  be  valid,  and,  after  all,  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick might  be  free. 

Free,  and  consequently  happy !  Able  to 
begin  life  over  again,  unchained  to  a  worth- 
less woman,  and  no  longer  obliged  to  crush 
all  his  noble  aspirations,  and  bring  himself 
down  to  the  level  of  her  feelings  and  capa- 
cities. 

That  vulgar  boy,  too  ?  He  must  be  Jack 
Sneller's  son,  and  not  his. 

As  I  thought  of  all  this,  it  made  me  very 
happy ;  so  blissful  that  I  began  to  fear  some 
selfish  hopes  might  have  sprung  up  unawares. 
So  I  repeated  over  to  myself,  several  times, 
"Then  he  will  marry  Isabel,"  and  I  en- 
deavoured to  look  upon  that  event  with  the 
same  happy   feeling.     But,   probably,  I  was 
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not  at  that  moment  successful,  for,  as  1  met 
Isabel,  she  exclaimed, 

"  How  sad  you  look !  Was  Mr.  Norman 
not  so  well  ?  And  you  have  been  much  agi- 
tated too,  what  has  happened  ?  You  are 
quite  flushed." 

I  felt  heartily  ashamed  of  my  selfish  disap- 
pointment, when  I  had  imagined,  so  often, 
that  I  had  given  up  all  idea  of  his  loving  me, 
and  was  quite  satisfied  that  Isabel  should  be 
the  object  of  his  affections. 

"  Well,  I  am  quite  tired  of  this  '  plaisir 
innocent,'  "  said  Miss  Severn.  "  I  shall  go 
home  and  see  if  the  post  has  arrived  ;  I 
hope  there  will  be  a  letter  from  the  Duchess 
of  Claretown  to  ask  me  to  her  theatricals ;  I 
really  can't  stand  this  place  much  longer, 
though  it  is  doing  me  good  certainly ;  am  I 
not  looking  better.  Miss  Muggins  ?"  she 
asked  in  an  anxious  tone. 

"  Rather  ;  but  if  you  would  give  yourself  a 
little  longer  rest,  your  looks  would  be  still 
more  improved." 
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"  Heigbo  !  well  I'll  go  home  and  lie  down, 
and  go  to  sleep  over  that  stupid  novel  of 
Lady  Brandon's." 

Miss  Severn  proceeded  up  the  downs  by  the 
short  cut  which  led  more  directly  to  the  little 
town,  while  we  sauntered  along  the  sea  shore. 
Then  I  told  Isabel  of  what  I  had  overheard, 
and  we  resolved  to  go  immediately  to  Dame 
Sneller's  cottage,  and  see  whether  she  seemed 
still  to  suspect,  or  be  aware  that  her  son  had 
returned. 

We  found  her  sitting  on  the  bench  in  her 
little  garden,  looking  more  miserable  than 
ever;  and  when  we  inquired  how  she  felt, 
she  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and  muttered, 
"  they  are  all  gone,  all  gone  !" 

I  did  not  think  it  likely,  that  even  if  the 
man  were  her  son,  he  would  come  there  in 
broad  daylight  since  he  wished  for  conceal- 
ment so  much  as  to  have  offered  a  bribe  of 
five  pounds. 

"  Could  you  not  write  and  tell  your  brother 
all,  he  might  be  able  to  ascertain  from  the 
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boy  what  bis  mother's  name  was  before  she 
married  ?"  suggested  Isabel. 

I  was  able  to  do  this  in  a  more  effectual 
and  totally  unexpected  manner ;  for  on  our 
return  home,  I  found  a  letter  from  my 
poor  brother,  containing  the  sad  intelli- 
gence that  Beaujolais  had  caught  the  small 
pox,  and  he  was  of  course  in  a  state  of 
extreme  anxiety  about  her.  He  did  not  ask 
me  to  come,  but  I  felt  that  he  longed  to 
have  my  assistance  in  nursing  his  darling 
child ;  and  when  I  remembered  his  helpless- 
ness and  that  no  one,  except  their  one  maid,  was 
with  them — that  of  course  Margaret  Norman 
could  not  venture  near  them,  I  implored 
Lady  Severn  to  allow  me  to  go  home. 

"  I  cannot,  indeed,  I  can't  let  you  go ; 
besides,  it  is  quite  inhuman  of  you  to  wish  it. 
You  know  nobody  soothes  or  comforts  me 
when  I  have  these  mad  fits,  like  you,"  said 
Lady  Severn. 

"  But   my   brother  is  blind,  and  the  poor 
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child    will    die    if  there  be  no    one  to  help 
them." 

"  Well,  if  you  go  you  shall  never  come 
back,  I  will  get  some  one  else  to  come  to 
me,"  she  said  pettishly.  "  And  you  will  even 
lose  your  character,  for  when  I  tell  people  you 
left  me  all  in  a  hurry  after  such  a  night  as 
my  last  was,  they  will  all  say  it  was  quite 
cruel.  And  who  is  to  walk  with  Isabel  too  ? 
Anastasia  is  going  to  the  Duchess  of  Clare- 
town's." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


ANXIETY. 


However,  in  spite  of  all  Lady  Severn's 
threats  and  remonstrances,  I  started  the 
following  morning,  after  having  seen  Charles 
Norman  and  ascertained  that  he  was  going 
on  quite  favourably. 

The  distance  was  only  about  sixty  miles, 
but  there  was  no  railroad,  and  it  was  late 
and  quite  dark  when  the  coach  set  me  down 
at  the  Bull  Inn  at  Wyverton.  It  was  about 
five  minutes  walk  to  my  brother's  house,  and 
as  I  approached  the  little  garden,  I  saw  a 
light  burning  in  Beaujolais'  room  up  stairs, 
and  fancied  I  could  discern    the    outline  of 
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my  brother's  figure  against  the  blinds.  It 
moved,  then  a  hand  was  exhibited  and  the 
blind  was  withdrawn. 

He  has  heard  my  footsteps,  I  thought,  as 
I  opened  the  little  gate  and  gave  a  gentle 
knock  at  the  door. 

The  next  moment,  I  was  clasped  in  his 
arms. 

"  Thank  God  you  are  come,  dearest  Nelly, 
she  is  in  great  danger,  she  scarcely  seems  to 
know  me  ;  and  oh  !  how  miserable  not  to  be 
able  to  see  her,  to  feel  that  she  must  always 
be  wanting  something  she  cannot  ask  for." 

T  had  never  seen  any  one  suffering  from 
that  terrible  complaint,  and  was,  therefore,  all 
the  more  shocked  at  poor  Beaujolais'  ap- 
pearance. Her  head  and  face  were  swollen  to 
nearly  double  the  natural  size,  and  the  inside 
of  her  mouth  and  tongue,  and  in  fact  her 
whole  body,  was  covered  with  those  pustules, 
of  the  extreme  painfulness  of  which,  I  after- 
wards became  fully  conscious,  when  1  caught 
the  complaint. 
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Her  eyes  were  completely  closed,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  they  could  never  open 
again. 

Of  course  she  will  be  marked,  her  beauty 
quite  spoilt,  thought  I,  even  if  she  should 
recover.  But  I  endeavoured  not  to  allow  my 
desponding  feelings  to  be  heard  in  the  sound 
of  my  voice,  and  spoke  to  my  brother  in  a 
cheerful  tone,  which  I  also  hoped  might  reach 
the  ear  of  Beaujolais. 

Her  restless  movements  showed  that  she 
was  not  asleep,  so  I  spoke  to  my  brother  of 
Charles's  heroic  conduct  during  the  storm 
and  shipwreck,  a  vague  rumour  of  which  I 
found  had  reached  him.  And  I  fancied  there 
was  a  look  of  intelligence  on  Beaujolais'  dis- 
torted face,  and  that  the  expression  of  her 
swollen  mouth  became  less  painful. 

"  He  sent  his  love  to  httle  Beaujolais/'  I 
added,  "  and  bid  me  write  as  soon  as  I  had 
seen  her." 

"Oh!  Nelly,  is  that  you,  darling  aunt? 
It  is  so  dark,  I  shall  never  see  you  again ; 
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but  this  is  your  hand,  and,  dear,  dear  papa, 
I  feel — a  little  better ;"  she  added  with  great 
difficulty  ;  "  but — but — if  I  don't  get  well, 
pray  forgive  me  all  the  trouble — " 

"  There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  darling," 
exclaimed  Adolphe  and  I  in  a  breath. 

At  this  moment,  the  doctor  entered  and  I 
feared  by  the  gravity  of  his  looks  and  the 
anxious  manner  in  which  he  felt  her  pulse, 
that  he  thought  unfavourably  of  her  state. 

I  questioned  him  afterwards  in  the  next 
room  ;  but  I  saw  he  was  one  of  those  cau- 
tious, and  I  hoped  gloomy-minded  persons, 
who  never  commit  themselves  by  words. 

She  will  not,  she  must  not  die !  I  thought. 
I  will  not  allow^  myself  to  anticipate  the  worst, 
or  all  energy  will  fail  to  comfort  and  support  her 
poor  father.  I  must  hope  that  all  my  prayers 
and  ardent  wishes  for  her  happiness  w^ill  be 
heard !  She  was  the  object  I  loved  best  on 
earth;  and  now,  too,  w^hen  even  love — 
when  that  noble-minded  Charles  had  given 
me  the  blissful  assurance,  that  she  was  the 
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object  of  his  affection :  what  a  future 
would  be  theirs  !  The  first  love  of  two  such 
pure  and  gentle  natures  !  how  utterly  inde- 
pendent of  the  world  would  their  happiness 
be  !  self-sufficient  to  each  other,  the  battles 
and  trials  of  life  need  be  scarcely  felt.  His 
strong  will  which  had  already  vanquished 
such  obstacles,  and  bid  fair  to  obtain  celeb- 
rity and  honour,  united  to  her  constancy, 
affection  and  sympathy  !  It  would  be  a  union 
but  rarely  seen  on  earth.  But  now  were  all  my 
fond  dreams  for  her  to  be  thus  cruelly  dis- 
pelled? "Oh!  no,  she  must  not  die;"  I 
mentally  said  with  a  determined  and  almost 
angry  hopefulness,  as  I  returned  to  the 
room. 

*'  He  has  given  you  hope,  I  think,  by  your 
tread,  dear  Nelly;  may  God  be  praised," 
said  Adolphe  in  a  low  whisper  as  he  took  my 
hand. 

"Yes;"  I  said,  but  the  next  moment  re- 
proached myself  for  my  wilfulness,  and  that  I 
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could  not  say  '  Thy  will  be  done ;'  if  she 
were  to  die. 

"  But  you  must  now  go  and  lie  down  to 
sleep,'*  I  said  to  my  brother ;  "  for  of  course 
you  have  had  no  rest  for  days,  and  then  you 
will  be  fresh  to  amuse  her  to-morrow  with 
some  of  your  beautiful  stories." 

My  brother  possessed  in  a  high  degree, 
Vart  de  conter ;  and  both  in  French  and 
English,  he  could  relate  the  m.ost  charming 
extempore  novels ;  which  power  seemed 
mercifully  given  as  a  compensation  for  his 
blindness  and  consequent  inability  to  read. 

He  obeyed  me  with  the  child-like  docility 
of  the  blind,  that  is  so  touching  to  behold ; 
and  then  I  sat  down  by  my  poor  little  niece's 
bed. 

I  gave  her  the  medicine  Doctor  Nolan  had 
ordered  ;  but  she  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
swallowing  it. 

The  effort  seemed  to  exhaust  her  com- 
pletely, and  I  anxiously  felt  her  pulse.     It 
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was  fearfully  quick,  yet  so  feeble,  that  at 
times  I  could  scarcely  feel  it.  She  breathed 
with  great  difficulty  ;  but  at  length  I  thought 
she  slept,  and  as  I  held  her  hand,  1  soon  felt 
her  pulse  became  more  tranquil. 

But  alas,  this  did  not  last  long.  She  sud- 
denly withdrew  her  hand,  and  tossing  about 
violently,  began  to  talk  incoherently.  I  could 
once  distinguish  the  name  of  Charles. 

"  He  shall  never  know  it — never,  dear 
Charles  ;  no,  I  must  not  call  him  so.  Papa 
said  that  now  I  am  sixteen,  I  am  almost 
grown  up.  •!  did  not  know  it  till  he  went 
away  last  time — and  then  all  was  so  sad  and 
dark  without  him." 

After  a  pause  she  continued  "  Don't  tell, 
but  I  have  got  the  myrtle  branch  he  gave 
me ;  dear  Aunt  Nelly  will  be  angry.'* 

"But  I  should  like  to  feel  it,"  she  added, 
as  if  suddenly  conscious  of  my  presence, 
"  it  is  in  my  writing-desk,  and  I  should  like 
it  to  be  buried  with  me." 

"  Don't  cry,  Aunt    Nelly.      I  hear   you 
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though  I  can't  see  you,  and  I  know  God  is 
near,  though  I  cannot  see  Him.  Fm  like  dear 
papa,  but  I  will  think  of  God,  He  is  so  good 
and  will  give  me  light :  we  shall  all  meet  in 
such  a  beautiful  bright  place." 

"Yes,  my  darling,  but  do  try  to  sleep  a 
little,  and  then  you  will  recover,  I  cannot  bear 
to  hear  you,  indeed — indeed  I  can't,"  I  ex- 
claimed almost  bitterly,  for  even  with  her 
beautiful  example  before  me,  I  could 
not  feel  resigned ;  could  not  repress  my 
earnest  prayers  for  her  happiness  in  this 
world. 

I  had  no  idea  how  wicked  I  was  till  now : 
How  utterly  unschooled  by  all  the  trials  I 
had  gone  through.  I  could  not  bring  religion 
to  bear  on  this  misfortune;  it  seemed  so 
unjust  that  she  should  be  taken  from  her 
father.  As  if  she  divined  my  thoughts,  and 
was  pained  by  my  want  of  submission,  she 
said, 

"  But  you  will  learn  to  be  happy,  remem- 
ber that  Abraham  even  offered  up  his  son." 
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"  1  will,  I  will  try  to  pray,'*  I  said,  but  I 
felt  very  wrong,  and  the  pangs  of  self- 
reproach  were  added  to  my  grief.  The 
thought  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  did  not  har- 
monize with  this  bitter  frame  of  mind,  and  I 
could  only  reflect  how  little  worthy  I  was  to 
remember  him.  I  felt  unworthy  even  to 
pray,  to  lift  up  my  aching  eyes  to  him  whose 
Hand  had  dealt  this  blow  unless  1  could  feel 
resigned. 

During  the  next  three  days  and  nights, 
Beaujolais  remained  much  in  the  same  state, 
and  we  were  alternately  comforted  or  depressed 
by  alternate  hopes  and  fears.  But  I  happily 
was  at  last  able  to  pray,  and  say  with  a  humble 
and  trusting  hope,  "  Thy  will  be  done  !'* 
should  it  be  the  will  of  the  Allwise  to  take 
her  from  us. 

On  the  fourth  day  there  was  a  change  for 
the  better,  and  in  two  more,  Doctor  Nolan 
said  the  danger  was  over.  But  he  feared 
she  would  be  marked,  that  her  beauty  would 
be  quite  spoilt ! 
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Our  kind  old  friend,  Dr.  Jeffrey,  had  not 
returned  from  Scotland  where  he  went  just 
before  my  visit  to  my  brother,  two  or  three 
months  before.  The  journey  had  been  rather 
too  much  for  the  old  man,  and  he  had  been 
ill  in  the  north  after  his  arrival.  He  was 
not  to  return  to  Nordington  for  some 
months ;  otherwise,  I  know  he  would  have 
come  to  us  at  Wyverton,  and  we  missed 
much  his  kind  and  valuable  friendship  at  this 
time. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


MYSTERY. 


It  may  be  imagined  that  during  those 
days  of  suspense,  I  had  neglected  to  inquire 
or  even  think  of  Mrs.  Smith.  Indeed 
everything  seemed  to  sink  into  comparative 
unimportance,  except  the  one  great  object  of 
our  anxiety. 

The  evening,  however,  that  Beaujolais  was 
pronounced  out  of  danger,  I  was  standing  at 
the  window  of  her  room,  and  for  the  first 
time  enjoying  the  sunset,  when  I  saw  a  man 
pass  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  who 
reminded  me  of  the  person  Charles  had 
saved  from  drowning,  the  same  man  whom 
Dame  Sneller  had  claimed  as  her  son  Jerry. 
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His  hat  prevented  my  seeing  whether 
there  was  a  cut  on  his  forehead,  but  he  had 
grizzled  red  hair,  a  bad  countenance,  and  a 
sort  of  stealthy  walk.  His  dark  complexion, 
too,  looked  as  if  it  had  been,  as  his  com- 
panion had  said  in  the  cave,  **  scorched  by 
hell-fire." 

I  had  hitherto  resisted  all  my  brother's 
entreaties  that  I  should  go  out,  but  now  I 
hastily  put  on  my  bonnet,  and  walked  in  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Smith's  villa. 

I  could  still  distinguish  the  man.  He  did 
not  enter  the  gate,  but  looked  up  towards  the 
house,  then  walked  slowly  backwards  and 
forwards ;  then  he  went  into  a  field  that  sloped 
upwards,  and  skirted  the  wood  at  the  back 
of  Mrs.  Smith's  house. 

I  would  not  remain  out  long,  and  turned 
to  go  home,  when  just  as  I  was  entering  our 
little  garden  gate,  I  was  startled  by  seeing 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  approach. 

I  \vas  about  to  advance,  but  remembered 
the  infection,   and  hoped  as  he  had  seen  me, 
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he  would  say  something.  He  appeared 
agitated,  and  his  expression  was  more  fierce 
than  I  ever  saw  it  before.  But  he  steadily 
avoided  looking  at  me,  though  I  felt  sure 
that  he  must  have  seen  me. 

"  He  cannot  be  really  afraid  of  the  infec- 
tion ;  besides  how  can  he  know  that  Beau- 
jolais  has  been  ill,"  I  thought.  He  was  not 
likely  to  have  heard  that  any  one  had  suf- 
fered from  the  small  pox  in  that  house,  nor 
had  I  any  grounds  for  supposing  that  he 
knew  where  any  of  my  relations  lived.  In 
fact,  he  could  have  had  no  means  of  hearing 
anything  of  me  or  my  concerns,  since  the 
last  time  we  met  in  London.  Could  he 
really  have  forgotten  me  completely,  and  was 
all  the  kind  sympathy  he  evinced,  a  delusion, 
and  had  it  now  passed  away'? 

No :  then  he  must  have  intended  to  avoid 
me  ! 

I  was  deeply  pained,  yet  on  consideration, 
confirmed  in  ray  suspicion  that  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick    was    in    reality    the    so-called    Mr. 
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Smith,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  his  wishing  to  avoid  me. 

And  Mrs.  Smith  would,  of  course,  bribe 
her  real  husband,  Jerry  Sneller,  to  say  nothing ; 
it  must  be  her  interest  to  do  so.  Could  I  not 
inform  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  of  my  surmises  ?  or 
could  Isabel  ?  no,  it  would  be  more  awkward 
for  her. 

After  all,  was  it  really  Mr."  Fitzpatrick  ?  I 
had  sometimes  seen  strong  likenesses,  and 
the  real  Mr.  Smith  might — 

But  no,  it  was  impossible  there  could  be  tw^o 
people  with  that  face,  those  eyes.  He  looked 
different  certainly,  but  then  his  power  of  acting, 
of  assuming  any  expression,  and  imitating  any 
person  he  chose,  was  so  great  that  he  might 
have  purposely  looked  so  to  mislead  me. 

I  told  my  brother  and  Beaujolais  of  all  I 
had  seen  and  imagined,  and  the  next  day  I 
often  went  to  the  window,  and  took  two 
walks,  in  hopes  of  seeing  either  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick or  the  man  I  supposed  to  be  Jerry 
Sneller.     But  no  one  at  all  resembling  either 
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could  be  seen.  Nor  did  even  Mrs.  Smith  or 
her  son  make  their  appearance  in  the  garden. 

I  walked  up  and  down  that  part  of  the 
road  so  often,  that  the  policeman,  a  stranger, 
lately  come  into  our  district,  eyed  me  suspi- 
ciously. It  was  almost  dark  when  I  returned 
from  my  second  walk.  I  then  resolved  to 
write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  about  which 
I  had  been  anxiously  ruminating  all  day. 

I  was  very  foolish  and  cowardly,  for  I  would 
not  consult  my  brother,  feeling  sure  that  he 
would  not  advise  the  measure.  In  this,  I 
was  very  wrong ;  and  as  the  sequel  will  show, 
I  was  duly  punished  for  my  folly. 

When  I  began  the  letter,  it  was  with  the 
determination  to  relate  the  whole  of  my  sur- 
mises as  to  his  having  a  wife  residing  at 
Wyverton,  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Smith. 
But  when  I  put  it  all  on  paper,  I  became  so 
frightened  at  the  effect  all  this  (if  it  should 
prove  to  have  been  only  my  surmise)  might 
have  on  that  most  fastidious  and  sensitive  of 
beings,  that  I  angrily  tore  it  up. 
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Yet  T  felt  that  it  would  be  possible  to  say 
all  that  I  thought,  if  he  were  present,  for  then 
I  could  feel  my  way,  and  see  the  effect  the 
disclosure  would  have  on  him ;  and  that  I 
could  proceed  with  my  narrative  or  not, 
according  to  the  impression  it  would  produce. 

So  I  began  another  letter,  and  said  that  I 
imagined  a  discovery  had  been  made,  which 
might  materially  effect  his  future  life ;  that  I 
fancied  I  had  divined  his  feelings  for  a  certain 
person,  and,  in  short,  gave  him  to  understand 
that  I  took  for  granted  he  loved  my  pupil 
Isabel,  but  I  mentioned  no  names.     It  caused 
me  a  severe  pang  to  put  this  in  black  and 
white,  for  it  seemed  a  complete  relinquish- 
ment of  all  hope.     Yet    when  I  read  this 
second  note  over,  it  seemed  to  me  so  inco- 
herent and  odd,  that  I  thought  it  would  not 
do.      So  I   made  a    third    attempt,   merely 
stating  that  I  wished  for  an  interview  with 
him,  to  communicate  some  ideas  that  might 
affect  his  future  life,  which  I  could  not  wnte. 
And  1  requested  him  to  m.eet  me,  in  such  a 
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spot,  at  such  an  hour,  the  Wednesday  follow- 
ing ;  since,  owing  to  my  niece's  infectious 
illness,  I  would  not  ask  him  to  call  at  our 
house. 

Lady  Severn  had  written  to  me  a  few 
days  before,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  im- 
plored me  to  return,  as  I  was  quite  necessary 
to  her,  and  that  she  would  then  forgive  my 
cruel  behaviour  in  deserting  her. 

Adolphe  heard  the  letter  read,  and  as  we 
imagined  that  she  must  really  like  me,  and, 
that  therefore,  I  might,  in  time,  obtain 
sufficient  influence  over  her  to  call  forth  her 
better  feelings,  he  advised  me  to  comply  with 
her  wishes  as  soon  as  Beaujolais  had  re- 
covered. So  I  wrote  that  evening  to  her 
also. 

In  Lady  Severn's  letter,  I  put  a  little 
note  for  Isabel,  in  which  I  informed  her,  as 
briefly   as   I   could,  that  I  was  almost  certain 

I  had  seen  Mr.   F near  Mrs.  S 's 

garden,  a  few  evenings  before,  and  that  I 
wished  much  to  try  and  explain  to  him,  if 

VOL.    II.  N 
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I  could  feel  my  way  to  do  so,  all  our  various 
surmises.  I  also  told  her  that,  as  the  only 
way  I  could  accomplish  this,  I  had  asked 
him  to  give  me  an  interview  a  few  days  after- 
wards, and  that  I  would  immediately  write 
after  it  had  taken  place,  and  inform  her  of 
the  result. 

Just  as  I  had  finished  the  two  letters,  and 
was  hastily  directing  and  preparing  them  for 
the  post,  which  left  Wyverton  at  ten  o'clock, 
the  maid,  Patty,  came  into  the  room  to  remind 
me  that  I  had  forgotten  to  make  "  Miss 
Jolley's  posset." 

The  poor  child's  illness  had  made  her  so 
particular  about  her  food,  that  I  had  latterly 
prepared  it  always  myself.  Ashamed  of  my 
forgetfulness,  I  hastily  sealed  and  directed 
the  letters,  and  giving  them  to  Patty  to  post, 
1  ran  into  the  kitchen  to  prepare  the  supper. 

1  felt  nervous  and  unhappy,  because  I  was 
conscious  of  not  wishing  my  brother  to  know 
I  had  written  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  his 
perceptions  were  so  wonderfully  quick,  that  I 
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was  afraid  he  would  discover  it  in  some 
manner. 

'*  Did  you  write  to  Lady  Severn  this  even- 
ing ?"  he  inquired,  as  I  took  the  supper  into 
Beaujolais'  room. 

"  Yes,  and  acted  upon  the  advice  you  gave 
me." 

"  I  am  glad  you  did,  but  you  ran  the  risk 
of  being  late  for  the  post,  and  as  this  is 
Friday,  I  felt  anxious  the  letter  should  go.  I 
hope  Patty  ran  quickly,  for  ten  o'clock 
struck  five  minutes  ago,  and  she  has  only  just 
returned." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  reached  the  post-office 
in  time  ?"  inquired  my  brother,  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  as  Patty  came  in  with  our  sup- 
per-tray. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  put  in  the  letters,  both  on  'em, 
before  the  bag  was  made  up,  I  know's 
cause — " 

"  Here,  take  down  Miss  Beaujolais'  cup," 
I  said,  interrupting  her,  for  I  was  afraid  my 
brother  might   ask  who  my  other  letter  was 

N  2 
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for ;  and  then  I  began  to  talk  with  great  ani- 
mation, and  plunged  into  a  variety  of  interest- 
ing subjects,  in  order  to  distract  my  brother's 
attention  from  the  unlucky  letters. 
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CHAPTER  XXT. 


HEROISM. 


Beaujolais'  recovery  was  very  tedious,  and 
her  spirits,  at  times,  so  miserably  low,  that 
my  poor  brother  and  I  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  amusing  her. 

One  day  she  said  to  me,  when  her  father 
had  gone  out. 

"  I  know  it  is  very  wicked,  and  you  will  be 
very  angry,  dear  Aunt  Nelly,  but  I  shall  not 
be  satisfied  unless  I  confess  to  you  that  I  wish, 
oh,  so  much  that  I  had  died — I  can't  bear  to 
live  on,  with  this  frightful  face.     Charles  can 


never — never — " 


"My   darling  child,  how  can  you  be  so 
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unjust  towards  him,"  said  I,  interrupting  her, 
"He  loves  truly,  then  how  can  you  suppose 
he  could  be  so  mean — that  it  was  only  your 
beauty  that  attracted  him." 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  mean,  it  is  not  wrong.  You 
are  yourself  influenced  by  looks.  I  remember 
you  said  often,  you  could  not  help  loving 
Miss  Severn,  in  spite  of  all  her  faults :  and 
you  used  to  think  Peggy  Lander  so  disagree- 
able, because  she  was  so  hideous." 

It  was  too  true ;  and  yet  I  had  such  a  high 
opinion  of  Charles  Norman,  that  I  imagined 
he  must  be  superior  to  this, — that  he  would 
not  be  influenced  by  appearance. 

"Ah,"  continued  Beaujolais,  "it  will  be 
such  a  trial,  I  can't  bear  that  he  should  be 
subjected  to  it,  pray  never  tell  him  that  you 
informed  me  of  what  he  said  that  day ; 
besides  he  may  have  been  delirious,  and  then 
one  has  such  odd  fancies.  I  want  to  try  and 
think  he  never  cared  for  me  more  than  a 
brother,  that  he  only  loved  me  just  the  same 
as  he  does  Margaret.     Try  to  make  me  have 
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courage  to  do  this,  dearest  Auntie,"  she  said, 
clasping  her  little  hands,  with  a  look  of  de- 
termination and  strength  on  her  broad  fore- 
head, while  yet  her  quivering  lip  showed  all 
the  womanly  weakness,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the 
strength  of  her  love. 

"  But  you  will  not  be  so  much  disfigured," 
said  I,  "  for,  as  the  scabs  have  healed  so  soon, 
they  will  not  leave  deep  holes.  And,  besides, 
it  does  not  signify.  There  was  Miss  Ellersby 
who  was  much  marked,  yet  people  said  she 
was  more  fascinating  than  before,  and  she 
married  the  person  of  her  choice,  I  know.  Sir 
Augustus  Balfe." 

But  I  saw  it  was  no  use  to  argue.  Beau- 
jolais  shook  her  head  incredulously. 

"  You  are  getting  strong,"  I  said,  without 
heeding  the  interruption,  "  and  you  must 
keep  up  your  spirits,  in  order  to  become  quite 
well." 

"  Yes,  I  ought  to  wish  that  I  may  live,  for 
my  father's  sake.  Only  help  me  not  to  care. 
Try — promise  me  that  you  will  never  inform 
Charles  that  you  told  me  what  he  said,  and 
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above  all,  never  let  him  think  that  I  care  more 
— promise !" 

I  gave  her  the  promise,  as  she  wished  it, 
and  she  suggested  that  I  should  write  to 
Margaret  and  Isabel,  who  had  mentioned  her 
in  their  letters. 

I  felt  that  little  Beaujolais  was  much  more 
courageous  than  I  could  be  under  similar 
circumstances,  or  had  been  in  my  own.  Her 
heroic  resolution  in  the  midst  of  such  bodily 
weakness,  made  me  feel  ashamed  of  my  own 
selfish  love.  I  recollected  with  deep  humil- 
iation several  circumstances  that  contrasted 
painfully  with  her  conduct  which  had  occurred 
during  the  last  four  fatal  months  to  me. 

It  must  have  been  madness — this  absorb- 
ing feeling,  which  made  me  forget  all  the 
precepts  of  unselfishness  I  had  so  often  tried 
to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  Beaujolais  and 
my  other  pupils ;  and  now  I  could  scarcely 
bring  myself  to  enter  into  her  self-sacrificing 
views.  I  was  almost  provoked  that  my 
happy  dreams  for  her  should  thus  be  frus- 
trated. 
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Charles  Norman  would,  he  must  love  her, 
however  disfigured  she  might  be.  All  would 
be  right  in  the  end,  and  Beaujolais  all  the 
happier  from  the  contrast  of  her  present 
fears  and  the  future  blissful  certainty. 

So  I  continued  to  indulge  in  dreams  for 
her,  only  occasionally  they  were  troubled  by 
misgiving  about  the  coquette.  If  Miss  Severn 
had  determined  to  exert  her  all-powerful  in- 
fluence, to  endeavour  to  enslave  his  affection 
— then  indeed  it  was  all  over.  For  I  had  seen 
the  wisest  and  even  apparently  the  coldest 
men  on  approaching  within  the  power  of  her 
eyes,  fall  victims  to  their  magic  spell. 

In  Isabel's  letter  she  did  not  mention  her 
sister,  so  I  hoped  that  she  had  gone  to  the 
Duchess  of  Claretown's  without  having  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  Charles  Norman.  But 
Isabel  had  written  in  haste,  merely  to  ask 
me  to  let  her  have  tidings  of  Beaujolais ;  and 
probably  had  no  time  or  did  not  like  to  relate 
anything  she  thought  would  vex  me. 

Of  course  we  could  sec  nothing  of  Mar- 
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garet  Norman  ;  and  Mrs.  Darrell  was  so  fright- 
ened at  the  infection,  she  would  not  allow 
her  to  receive  any  letters  or  messages  from 
our  house.  But  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Norman  to 
inquire  about  Charles,  and  begged  her  to  let 
me  know  how  he  v;as  getting  on.  The 
report  w^as  good.  He  had  been  out,  but  was 
not  able  to  use  his  right  arm  yet. 

My  anxiety  for  the  post  during  the  week 
which  succeeded  the  Friday  on  which  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  letter  had  gone,  became  every 
day  more  intense.  My  fears  and  imaginings 
as  to  the  light  in  which  he  might  view  it, 
were  increasing  also  ;  and  I  became  so  ner- 
vous and  absent,  that  my  brother's  quick 
perceptions  were  aroused  ;  and  he  began  to 
question  me  as  to  the  cause.  It  was  the  first 
secret  I  ever  had  kept  from  him,  and  this 
added  to  my  depression. 

On  the  following  Friday  I  became  very  ill, 
and  I  saw  that  Beaujolais  looked  at  me  with 
anxiety,  and  questioned  me  as  to  my  sen- 
sations.   She  was  now  able  to  walk  from  one 
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room  to  another,  although  she  had  not  yet 
been  out.  Soon  afterwards  she  left  the 
room,  and  then  I  heard  the  hall  door  close, 
and  I  saw  Patty  running  across  the  Httle 
garden.  "  She  has  sent  for  the  doctor,"  I 
thought;  "she  fancies  I  have  caught  the 
complaint." 

I  had  never  before  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility   of  this,  and   it  filled    me  with    con- 
sternation,    particularly     on     my     brother's 
account.     His  school  had  already  been  closed 
above  a  month,  and  if  I  were  to  be  ill  now,  per- 
haps he  might  lose  all  his  pupils  by  such  a 
fatal  delay.     My  salary  would  cease  of  course 
from  the  time  I  left  Lady  Severn  ;  and  even  if 
she  were    to   receive  me  back,  it  would  be 
months  before  she  would  get  over  the  fear  of 
infection,  were  I  to  take  the  disorder  myself. 
I  felt  almost  crushed  by  the  weight  of  appre- 
hension.    How    were    they    to    live?  Bcau- 
jolais   so  weak— requiring   all    the   care  and 
good    nourishment    possible.       Patty    could 
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not  cook  well;  and  if  she  had  to  nurse  me 
too,  it  would  be  dreadful. 

"  Had  I  not  better  leave  the  house  at  once, 
and  go  to  some  cottage  ?  yet  perhaps  that 
would  be  still  more  expensive."  I  resolved  to 
ask  the  doctor  if  I  could  be  removed  to  the 
hospital;  but  then,  I  remembered  that  my 
brother  would  not  hear  of  that. 

Beaujolais  had  not  returned  to  the  room ; 
she  was  probably  afraid  1  should  question 
her ;  I  tried  to  stand,  but  sank  powerless  on 
the  chair,  and  felt  so  giddy,  I  was  scarcely 
conscious. 

Twilight  came  on ;  I  sat  patiently,  and 
tried  to  feel  resigned,  and  to  bow  to  the  will 
of  God  with  humility.  My  eyes  felt  very 
heavy ;  it  was  labour  to  look  up,  but  I 
tried  to  gaze  on  the  evening  sky,  for  it 
might  be  the  last  time  I  would  see  the  fair 
prospect. 

I  remembered  how  completely  closed  Beau- 
jolais' eyes  were  for  many  days,  all  was  dark 
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to  her ;  and  I  shrank  even  from  the  prospect 
of  the  bodily  suffering  I  was  to  undergo. 

It  seemed  hours,  yet  it  was  only  about 
eight  o'clock  when  Beaujolais  brought  the 
doctor  into  the  room.  He  felt  my  pulse,  and 
asked  me  a  few  questions. 

"  She  must  go  to  bed,  and  I  will  send 
some  medicine,"  was  all  1  heard.  Then 
Beaujolais  supported  me  to  my  room,  and 
helped  me  to  undress. 

"  You  will  feel  better  when  you  have  slept,'' 
she  said,  "  the  doctor  says  it  is  only  a  cold 
you  have  caught." 

I  said  nothing. 

The  next  morning  there  could  be  no 
mistake,  the  symptoms  of  the  small-pox 
declared  themselves. 

For  some  days  I  was  quite  unconscious  of 
anything,  during  others,  too  full  of  pain  to 
think ;  and  these  were  comparatively  my  least 
miserable  hours.  For  the  instant  I  had  any 
intervals  of  consciousness,  the  anxiety  for  my 
brother  and  Beaujolais,  the  horror  of  knowing 
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that  their  means  must  fail,  that  we  were, 
probably,  all  subsisting  on  the  charity  of  some 
friend,  perhaps  poor  Mrs.  Norman,  or  Mar- 
garet, or  some  one  as  little  able  to  sustain  any 
inroad  on  their  small  incomes  as  ourselves, 
was  dreadful.  For  a  long  time  I  could  see 
nothing,  but  I  fancied  that  Beaujolais*  voice 
was  becoming  weaker,  and  that  there  was  a 
troubled  tone  in  my  brother's.  At  other 
moments,  I  was  assailed  by  fears  that  Charles 
Norman  would  be  enchained  by  the  coquette ; 
that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  would  misunderstand  my 
note,  and  blame  me  for  soliciting  an  inter- 
view ;  in  short,  the  misery  was  almost  more 
than  I  could  patiently  endure  at  times,  and 
was,  of  course,  increased  by  my  fevered  ima- 
gination. 

Here  I  will  leave  myself,  and  relate  some 
events  which  happened  while  I  was  suffering 
and  helpless. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE    ORDEAL. 


The  day  after  Lady  Severn  had  written  to 
me,  she  received  a  pressing  invitation  from 
the  Duchess  of  Claretown,  to  hring  her  two 
daughters,  and  spend  some  time  at  Westland 
Park. 

Miss  Severn  had  not  gone  there  after  I 
left,  as  she  had  hoped  ;  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  Duchess  from  home.  But  now  the 
theatricals  were  to  take  place,  and  as  Miss 
Severn  was  a  capital  actress,  and  Isabel  and 
her  still  handsome  mother  might  be  available 
in  tableaux  and  charades ;  the  Duchess,  or, 
perhaps,  rather  her  daughter,  Lady  Letitia, 
who    managed    everything    of  that    kind  at 
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Westlands,  determined  to  be  very  good  na- 
tured,  and  invite  them  all. 

Lady  Severn  could  not  resist  the  pleasing 
prospect  of  exchanging  her  dull  life  at  that 
"  dreadful  place,"  St.  Ronan's,  for  the  luxuries 
and  attractions  of  Westland  Park. 

"  You  know  I  can  be  very  quiet  there," 
she  said,  in  answer  to  Isabel's  remonstrance, 
that  she  feared  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of 
a  country  house  might  be  dangerous,  and  that 
it  was  a  pity  to  leave  the  sea  when  it  appeared 
to  have  done  her  mother  some  little  good. 

"  I  can  sit  up  in  my  room  all  the  morning,'* 
said  Lady  Severn,  ''  and  only  appear  when  I 
feel  well  enough." 

**  No  you  can't,"  said  Anastasia,  "  and  I 
know  you  will  be  drawn  in  to  act  in  the 
tableaux,  and  so  will  Isabel ;  and  as  she  is  not 
yet  out  in  London  it  will  be  thought  rather 
odd,"  continued  the  coquette,  who  would 
much  rather  have  gone  by  herself,  for  she 
had  begun  to  be  extremely  jealous  of  her 
sister's  increasing  charms. 
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"  We  cannot  leave  Isabel  alone  here  with- 
out Miss  Muggins,"  said  Lady  Severn, 
*'  otherwise  she  certainly  ought  not  to  go. 
That  tiresome  small-pox ;  there  is  no  end  to 
the  misfortune  it  entails.'' 

"  So  they  are  really  going  to  act  '  The  Ri- 
vals,' "  said  Miss  Severn,  "  what  a  capital  hero 
Mr.  Norman  would  make.  I  shall  certainly 
make  the  Duchess  ask  him  to  Westlands.  He 
will  be  well  enough  to  travel  next  week." 

"  But  he  is  going  back  to  college  as  soon 
as  he  is  able  to  move,"  said  Isabel. 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Miss  Severn,  with  a 
triumphant  look. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  try  to  persuade  him  ; 
remember  all  that  poor  Miss  Muggins  told  us 
of  his  mother's  efforts  and  self  denial,"  said 
Isabel,  as  the  girls  left  the  drawing-room  to 
prepare  for  the  journey. 

"  Don't  preach ;   I   can't  stand  it,"  replied 
her  sister,  "  but  put  on  your  bonnet  and  let  us 
go,  at  all  events,  to  wish  him  good  bye." 
"What,    you    won't    come?"    continued 
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Anastasia.  *'  Then  I  shall  go  alone,  and  there 
will  be  no  one  to  check  my  potent  spell  of 
fascination,  as  you  call  it." 

*'  I  wish  I  had  never  gone  to  see  Mr.  Nor- 
man with  you  at  all,"  said  Isabel,  "  only  that 
you  were  so  determined  to  do  it.'' 

"  To  be  sure  I  was !  How  inhuman  it 
would  have  been  not  to  go  and  help  to  nurse 
the  poor  young  man,  when  he  had  not  a  soul 
near  him,  and  only  that  stupid  old  doctor  to 
speak  to." 

Isabel  was,  as  usual,  much  perplexed  to 
know  which  was  the  proper  course  to  pursue. 
She  knew  that  her  mother  and  sister  con- 
stantly acted  from  wrong  principles.  All 
that  she  had  read,  and  all  that  I  had  tried  to 
instil,  tended  necessarily  to  show  her  how 
their  worldliness,  their  selfish  disregard  of  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  others  to  gain  their 
own  ends,  must  be  all  wrong.  Yet  I  had 
also  endeavoured  to  shew  that  she  could  not 
hope  to  influence  them  at  last,  without  care- 
fully abstaining  from  contradicting  rudely,  or 
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clashing  against  their  opinions.  That  she 
must,  in  a  degree,  bow  down  to  their  decision, 
and  accomplish  their  wishes  as  far  as  she 
justly  could ;  and  endeavour  by  adorning 
religion,  by  the  cultivation  of  all  things  lovely 
and  attractive,  to  win  their  admiration  gra- 
dually towards  better  things. 

She  now  saw  that  as  Anastasia  was  de- 
termined to  go  at  all  events,  it  w^as  better 
that  she  should  accompany  her. 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  advised  it," 
said  Isabel  in  a  letter  to  me,  which  by  a 
number  of  untoward  circumstances,  I  did 
not  receive  for  many  months  afterwards. 

"  But  it  pained  me  extremely  to  see  the 
effect  my  sister's  charms  produced  on  Mr. 
Norman.  She  looked  particularly  lovely 
that  last  morning.  There  was  a  subdued 
tenderness  in  her  manner,  a  winning  softness 
that  tempered  the  sometimes  harsh  expression 
of  her  splendid  eyes.  Now  their  tire  seemed 
all  turned  to  love.  Oh  1  what  a  fatally  power- 
ful actress  she  is  !     He  must  have  been  con- 
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vinced  that  she  loved  him,  and  it  was  as 
if  the  whole  fate  of  her  life  depended  on  his 
promising  to  accept  the  Duchess's  invitation 
to  Westlands. 

"It  will  be  all  distasteful  to  me  unless 
you  come,"  she  said ;  "  unless — "  and  then 
she  sighed  and  blushed.  Anastasia  can 
actually  make  herself  blush  ! 

"  Have  you  forgotten  my  poor  friend, 
Captain  Clanronald  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Nor- 
man. 

"  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours  ?  why  have  you 
never  talked  to  me  about  him  ?" 

'*  I  did  not  like  to  mention  him,"  said 
Mr.  Norman,  with  an  embarrassed  look; 
"  but — but — I  have  sometimes  thought  your 
great  kindness  to  me — your  having  bestowed 
so  much  time  to  read  to  me,  might  have 
arisen  from  your  having  heard  that  I  was 
his  friend ;  for  he  often  talked  to  me  of 
you,"  he  added,  with  a  look  of  such  admira- 
tion, that  I  trembled  for  the  state  of  his 
heart,  and  saw   that    it    was    all   the    more 
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in  danger,  from  his  having  heard  so  much 
in  her  favour  through  the  Wind  partiality  of 
that  poor  adoring  Clanronald. 

"No,  I  never  heard  of  you  from  him, 
nor  would  it  have  made  any  difference,"  she 
added  with  a  proud  haughtiness,  that  seemed 
to  imply  that  she  felt  no  interest  in  his 
friend. 

"Yet  I  well  know  that  Ernest  Clan- 
ronald indulges  a  hope,  that — " 

"  He  is  very  foolish  if  he  does  1"  she 
answered  with  angry  vehemence,  "  and  he 
has  no  right  to  do  so,"  and  Anastasia  looked 
so  beautiful  in  her  indignant  scorn,  that  I 
thought  it  must  be  more  powerful  even  than 
her  smile. 

I  could  not  help  saying  that  I  fancied 
he  was  right:  that  my  sister  had  given 
Captain  Clanronald  reason  to  suppose  his 
affection  was  returned. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  foolish,  Isabel,  and 
how  can  you  know  ?  you  were  not  out  with 
me  when  I  met  him." 
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"  But  I  know  what  he  thought,  because 
he  told  me,  and  Miss  Muggins  also." 

"  How  can  1  help  what  he  chooses  to  think  ? 
all  I  know  is  that  whatever  I  may  have  fancied 
then,  my  thoughts  are  otherwise  occupied 
now."  And  then  she  went  on  to  persuade 
him  with  such  energy,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  whole  fate  of  her  life  depended  upon  his 
coming  to  Westlands. 

I  saw  that  Mr.  Norman  was  much 
agitated. 

"  It  is  quite  impossible,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
already  lost  a  whole  fortnight,  and  must 
return  to  Oxford  the  moment  I  can  leave 
this  place." 

"  I  must  hope  you  will  come  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  you  say,"  she  rejoined,  as  she  took  his 
hand  and  rose  to  depart.  "  Otherwise  I 
shall  never,  never,  see  you  again,"  she  added, 
with  a  mournful  look  when  we  took  leave  of 
him,  while  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes. 

"  I  think  he  will  come  though  !"  she  said 
triumphantly  as  we  left  the  house. 
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"  What  can  be  your  motive?"  I  said,  "  It 
is  really  shameful  of  you  to  exert  that 
influence  over  him.  Surely  you  would  not 
marry  Mr.  Norman  ?" 

"  Of  course  not ;  but  he  is  so  handsome 
and  clever,  and  he  is  quite  willing  to  love 
me.  There  are  so  few  who  are  equal  to  poor 
Clanronald,  or  even  that  mad  Fitzpatrick: 
most  men  are  so  fade,  so  insipid.  And  I 
want  to  distract  my  attention  from  Clanro- 
nald. 1  cannot  help  thinking  of  him  too 
much,  and  you  know  he  is  really  too  poor, 

and—" 

I  know  I  looked  at  her  in  dismay,  but  I 
thought  better  only  to  reply.  "  I  sometimes 
think  and  hope  that  you  really  love  poor 
Clanronald,  and  that  this  feeling  may—" 

"  May  reclaim  me,"  said  Anastasia  with  a 
winning  smile  as  she  kissed  my  cheek ;  "  dear 
little  Isabel,  I  wish  I  could  feel  good  as  you 
do;  and  I  should,  if  Miss  Muggins  had 
been  with  me  when  I  was  a  child.     I  might 
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have  been    quite  different,  but  it's  too  late 

now.       See     there's     the  carriage    at    the 

door;     we    shall    be    too  late    unless    we 

make  haste,  and    mamma  will  be  in  a  sad 
taking.'* 
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CHAPTER  XXI II. 

WESTLAND    CASTLE. 

"  We  found  a  very  large  party  at  West- 
land    Castle,  and  I   shall    continue  to    give 
you  a  sort  of  diary,"  wrote  Isabel.     "  I  felt 
much  frightened   as  we  drove  up  the  long 
avenue,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  magnificent 
castle.     It  all  looked  so  grand,  and  as  your 
brother,  Mr.   St.  Leon,  would  say,  *  severe.' 
The  outline  of  the  castle  distinctly   marked 
against  the  blue   sky,   had  a  cold  and  un- 
friendly look.     Then  I  remembered  one  day 
seeing  the  Lady  Vernons  in  London,  and  they 
were  so  haughty  and  cold,  that  they  appalled 
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me,  although  I  rather  liked  the  countenance  of 
their  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Claretown. 

'*  Then  we  drove  up  to  the  door  and  entered 
the  great  hall.  I  was  more  frightened  still  at 
the  lines  of  footmen,  and  finding  the  draw- 
ing-room full  of  people.  But  the  fat 
Duchess  put  me  at  my  ease  in  a  moment. 

"  The  principal  people  here  seem  to  be  Lord 
and  Lady  Hillsdon  and  a  Mr.  Turbin.  I 
mean  they,  the  two  men,  seem  to  take  the 
lead,  and  all  the  others,  even  the  Duchess 
herself  seem  to  bow  down  to  their  opinion, 
and  listen  to  their  advice. 

"  I  find  that  Lord  Hillsdon  has  been  a 
great  admirer  of  Anastasia's  for  the  two  last 
seasons.  He  appears  very  good  natured  and 
has  a  jovial,  and  not  bad  looking  roundish 
face ;  but  I  cannot  bear  the  manner  in  which 
he  scoffs  at  religion,  and  almost  avows  that 
he  disbelieves  in  any  hereafter. 

"  Lady  Hillsdon  is  very  handsome  and 
seems  rather  shy  and  diffident;  and  1  feel 
that  I  ought  to  like  her  very  much,  for  she 
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spoke  kindly  to  me  when  she  found  it  was 
the  first  time  I  had  appeared  in  the  beau 
monde.  She  made  me  sit  down  hy  her  and 
told  me  who  all  the  people  were. 

'*  *  Mr.  Turbin  is  a  most  agreeable  person,' 
she  said,  *  full  of  anecdote.  He  has  talked 
himself  into  fashion ;  some  people  appear 
to  be  overpowered  by  it ;  but  I  often  feel  a 
great  comfort  in  having  to  listen  when  he  is 
near. ' 

"  *  You  are  going  to  act  f  I  inquired  of 
Lady  Hillsdon. 

"  '  Oh  !  no,  T  w^ould  not  for  the  world  ;  I 
hate  that  sort  of  thing.  I  only  love  the 
country,  and  never  wish  to  go  to  a  London 
party  again,'  said  Lady  Hillsdon  with  a  sigh. 

'*  What  a  delightful  person  she  must  be,  I 
thought,  and  yet  there  was  something  re- 
pelling in  the  expression  of  her  thin  lips ;  and 
I  could  not  help  feeling  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
she  were  sincere. 

"  When   we  went  to  bed.  Lady  Hillsdon 
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made  me  come  into  her  room,  and  talked 
most  pleasantly  for  half-an-hour. 

"Monday.  So  occupied  with  various 
things  I  have  no  time  for  this  diary.  My 
brother  has  arrived  here,  and  they  are  all  de- 
lighted to  see  him  ;  Lady  Letitia  particularly. 
I  think  she  looks  less  stately  when  she  speaks 
to  him. 

"  Lady  Hillsdon  still  so  kind,  it  makes  me 
feel  almost  proud  to  be  so  loved  by  a  stranger. 
Lord  Hillsdon  seldom  speaks  to  me,  always 
general  in  his  conversation,  except  to  An- 
astasia,  and  with  her  he  has  so  many  tete-d- 
tetes,  that  I  quite  wonder  his  wife  is  not 
jealous.  But  so  far  from  it,  Lady  Hillsdon 
is  very  kind  to  her,  too,  and  always  was. 
This  is  the  more  odd,  that  I  am  sure  Lord 
Hillsdon  is  jealous  of  his  wife,  he  can't  bear 
that  she  should  waltz,  and  when  any  one  speaks 
to  her,  he  turns  round  and  watches  almost 
angrily.  Yet  she  seems  very  retiring,  and  casts 
down  her  fine  large  eyes,  and  looks  almost 
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demure  when  the  gentlemen  speak  to  her; 
in  fact,  she  hardly  ever  talks  to  men  at  all, 
and  when  she  does,  says  hut  little. 

"  Yet  it  is  so  odd,  that  both  mamma  and 
Anastasia  say  that  she  has  what  they  call  a 
'  doubtful  air/  and  they  will  not  tell  me 
what  that  means  !  her  dress  is  also  very  decolte\ 
and  rather  outre  ;  she  does  not  look  really  well 
born  or  high  bred  ;  her  father  made  a  large 
fortune  in  trade,  and  Lord  Hillsdon  was  poor. 
But  she  has  alw^ays  been  very  well  conducted, 
not  a  word  said  against  her. 

"  '  It  is  a  dangerous  position  for  such  a 
beautiful  young  creature  with  a  flirting  hus- 
band,' "  said  mamma. 

"  '  I  can't  quite  make  her  out,' "  said  An- 
astasia. 

"  Nor  can  I,  for  I  feel  something  has  pre- 
vented me  from  being  as  fond  of  her  as  I 
wish,  and  I  feel  that  she  cannot  actually  care 
for  me  at  all  events  so  much  as  she  thinks 
she  does. 

"We  have    dancing  and    charades  every 
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night,  and  riding  and  driving  parties  in  the 
morning,  and  rowing  on  the  lake ;  but  our 
grand  play  is  not  to  come  off  till  the  end  of 
next  week. 

"  I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Norman  will 
come.  Anastasia  wrote  to  him,  and  enclosed 
a  note  from  the  Duchess. 

*'  Tuesday.  You  will  want  to  know  how  I 
enjoy  all  this  new  life.  Very  sad  that  I 
cannot  hear  from  you,  and  I  long  to  know 
whether — but  I  ought  not  to  allow  myself  to 
think  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  at  all ;  and  I  try  to 
enjoy  this  gay  scene  as  much  as  possible. 

*'  Lady  Hillsdon  quizzes  me  about  Mr.  Lay- 
ton,  a  handsome  man,  who  acts  the  chief 
hero  in  the  charades  and  tableaux  when 
Lord  Hillsdon  does  not  act.  He,  Mr.  Lay- 
ton,  talks  to  me  a  great  deal  more  than 
Anastasia  likes ;  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  want 
him  to  do  so.  It  gives  me  no  pleasure,  and 
I  feel  very  old  ;  so  much  older  than  any  of 
them  ;  and  I  think  I  view  every  thing  in 
quite  a  different  light.     I    am   very  stupid 
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in  conversation  too,  I  have  not  half  so  much 
to  say  as  the  Lady  Grandisons,  or  Vernons, 
and  yet  I  try  to  remember  your  precepts  to 
adorn  religion  in  all  things  ;  but  1  have  no 
subjects  to  talk  of,  for  no  one  but  Mr. 
Lay  ton,  or  Mr.  Turpin  seems  to  care  for 
intellectual  things,  books,  or  pictures,  and 
Mr.  Turpin  seems  scarcely  aware  of  my 
existence. 

"  Lady  Hillsdon  also  says  that  the  Duchess 
wants  my  brother  to  marry  Lady  Letitia 
Vernon,  and  that  is  why  she  is  so  kind  to  us. 
It  is  so  strange  that  Lady  Hillsdon  is  always 
finding  out  that  every  one  has  some  design 
in  what  they  do.  Yet  you  used  to  say,  I 
remember,  that  people  have  generally  more 
spontaneous  kindness,  and  less  arriercspensees 
than  we  give  them  credit  for,  and  that  we 
should  constantly  cultivate  the  habit  of  mind 
*  that  thinketh  no  evil :' — that  beUeves  in 
the  good  intentions  of  those  whose  actions 
are  kind. 
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"  But  Lady  Hillsdon  says  the  world  is  so 
ill-natured,  and  everybody  so  insincere,  that 
it  is  quite  dreadful.  And  Lord  Hillsdon  is 
always  calling  people  worldly. 

"  I  find  he  knows  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  he 
even  calls  him  worldly  !  So  very  strange,  of 
all  people  I  should  think  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  the 
least  so.  I  was  afraid  Lady  Hillsdon  would  dis- 
cover that  we  knew  him,  and  I  don't  know 
why,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  her  talk  of 
him,  and  that's  another  reason  why  I  am  afraid 
I  do  not  succeed  in  returning  the  extreme 
fondness  she  evinces  for  me.  She  was  on 
the  point  of  discovering  something  about 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  for  I  know  1  blushed  and 
looked  angry  when  Lord  Hillsdon  said  he 
was  worldly.  Since  then,  I  am  almost  glad 
when  she  quizzes  me  about  Mr.  Lay  ton. 

"  She  is  always  telling  me  to  beware  of 
people;  says  Lady  Letitia  has  designs  on 
my  brother ;  yet  wonders  they  are  satisfied 
with  him,   as   he  is    so    extravagant.     And 
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then  she  says,  *  to  be  sure  the  property  is 
entailed,  so  Lord  Severn  could  not  entirely 
get  rid  of  it.' 

"  I  can't  help  feeling  depressed  after  these 
conversations  with  Lady  Hillsdon.     It  seenas 
so  sad  that  the  Duchess,  who  really  appears 
very  kind  to   me,  should  only  be    so  from 
sinister  motives ;   yet  the  expression  of  her 
plain  face  is  so  much  more  honest  and  sincere 
than  Lady  Hillsdon's  !     What  am  I  to  think 
or  believe  '?     She  says  also,  that  the  Duke  is 
a  fool,  and  he  certainly  has  done  very  silly 
things  sometimes.     But  he  is  much  kinder 
than  Lord  Hillsdon,  and  I  never  heard  him 
call  any   one   worldly,  or  say  an  ill-natured 
word,  as  Lord  Hillsdon  often  does. 

"  Thursday.  I  really  believe  Lady  Letitia 
does  hke  my  brother,  and  they  are  all  anxious 
for  it. 

"  Poor  fellow,  if  I  really  thought  he  cared 
for  her — but  he  never  remains  in  the  same 
mind. 

"  Oh,  if  Severn    had  but  been  a  younger 
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brother,  like  Lord  George  Vernon,  and  had 
to  study  and  work,  what  a  different  person 
he  might  have  been  !  Mamma  sees  this 
now. 

"  The  great  Algernon  Staunton  arrived 
yesterday,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much, 
dear  Nelly,  from  Anastasia.  She  was  always 
so  proud  of  being  the  only  young  lady  to 
whom  he  had  ever  condescended  to  speak, 
or  of  whose  existence  and  presence  he  seemed 
ever  aware. 

"  He  is  not  quite  so  well  looking  as  I  used 
to  fancy.  But  he  has  a  fine  noble  shaped 
head  and  face,  though  it  is  rather  too  large 
for  his  figure.  He  is  certainly  very  clever, 
and  talks  for  the  amusement  of  the  public, 
and  has  no  tete-a-tetes,  except  with  the 
Duchess. 

"  I  hear  so  much  good  of  him  from  Mr. 
Layton  ;  and  do  you  remember  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick  telling  us  all  he  did  at  the  time 
of  the  fever  in  Ireland.  So  that  I  looked  at 
him    with    interest,     and     could    rot    help 
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feeling  rather  sorry  when  he  did  not  speak 
to,  or  even  look  at  me. 

"  Mr.  Staunton  is  an  excellent  stage 
manager ;  and  took  the  lead  at  once.  He  has 
much  improved  the  style  of  our  acting,  and 
all  the  young  ladies  are  in  such  awe  of  him  ! 

"  Friday.  I  am  so  very  sorry  to  hear 
that  your  beautiful  niece,  Beaujolais,  is  likely 
to  be  marked  with  the  small-pox.  Anastasia 
heard  to-day  from  Mr.  Norman,  who  told 
her  this.  But  she  would  not  shew  me  his 
letter,  or  even  say  whether  or  no  he  is 
coming. 

"  Poor  darling  Beaujolais  !  How  very  sad, 
when  I  know,  too,  what  your  dreams  were  for 
her,  that  you  looked  on  her  as  your  beau- 
ideal  of  perfection,  and  hoped  one  day  she  and 
Mr.  Norman  might  like  each  other.  And 
now,  perhaps,  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  my 
sister's  fatal  influence.  At  all  events,  it  must 
have  been  a  severe  trial  to  him,  seeing  so  often 
such  a  beautiful  creature,  and  having  been 
apparently  loved  by  her.     If  he  should  come 
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here  ! — But  why  should  I  anticipate  evils 
that,  perhaps,  may  never  arise ! 

"  Anastasia  has  got  a  young  Earl  at  her 
feet.  Lord  Waterton.  He  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Severn's,  at  Eton,  and  a  great  friend 
of  his  and  Lord  Hillsdon's.  He  is  very  rich, 
and  they  say  very  stingy  ;  but  very  ugly  and 
uncouth.  He  drinks  rather  too  much  I  am 
afraid,  smokes  all  the  morning,  and  is  most 
particularly  unattractive. 

"  I  wonder  she  can  tolerate  him  at  all.  I 
am  sure  she  could  never  consent  to  marry 
him,  yet  she  hkes  to  play  with  his  feelings ; 
only  there  is  one  comfort,  I  should  not  think 
he  has  much  heart  to  lose." 

"  The  great  Algernon  Staunton  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  much  under  Anastasia's  dominion 
as  I  expected.  He  gives  himself  great  airs 
sometimes,  and  will  scarcely  even  speak  to 
Lady  Hillsdon.  I  once  heard  him  call  her 
a  low-born  nonentity. 

"  He  rather  looks  with  contempt  on  Lord 
Hillsdon,  too,  for  which  I  cannot  help  feeling 
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grateful.  Mr.  Staunton  seems  religious,  at 
least  he  looks  grave  and  solemn  when  grace 
is  said;  and  I  hear  he  reads  prayers  and 
preaches  to  the  poor  people,  and  has  con- 
verted many  in  Ireland  to  Protestantism.  It 
is  a  pity  that  he  has  a  brusque  manner. 
He  must  often  see  without  appearing  to  ob- 
serve ;  for  he  corrected  some  faults  in  my 
acting,  which  I  should  have  thought  were  be- 
neath his  notice. 

"  Mr.  Staunton  has  far  more  influence  than 
any  one  here ; — than  the  rich  young  Earl,  or 
even  the  clever  and  amusing  Lord  Hillsdon. 
Although  people  say,  '  Rank  has  so  much 
weight  in  England  !*  Yet  even  Mr.  Turpin 
seems  to  influence  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
more  than  any  of  the  titled  people  here,  and 
is  as  much  looked  up  to  as  any  of  them,  by  all 
the  guests. 

"  Mr.  Macdonald,  the  celebrated  author,  is 
coming  to-morrow,  and  he,  too,  seems  to  be 
regarded  with  great  admiration. 

"  Wednesday.     I  am  delighted  with  Mr. 
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Macdonald.  So  fortunate  that  I  sat  next 
him  at  dinner ;  and  he  actually  spoke  a  great 
deal  to  me,  and  was  very  kind.  I  remember 
you  used  generally  to  like  his  clever  articles 
in  the  ^  Edinburgh.'  Mr.  Turpin  seemed 
rather  extinguished,  and  quite  to  look  upon 
him  with  deference. 

*'  Algernon  Staunton,  who  is  not  a  regular 
talker,  listened  with  great  apparent  delight, 
and  drew  forth  some  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  best 
stories," 
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CHAPTER  XXTV. 

Isabel's  diary  continued. 

*'  Oh  !  such  a  dreadful  thing  has  happened ; 
I  will  continue  my  diary,  but  I  cannot  now 
send  it  to  Miss  Muggins,  as  mamma  says  I 
must  not  write  to  her  again.  What  can  I 
think  I  Is  it  possible  she  could  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  say  ?  I  will  not,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it ;    yet  it  seems  so  very  odd. 

'^When  I  returned  home  from  our  ride 
this  afternoon,  I  found  mamma  in  the  greatest 
excitement. 

'"There  is  your  pattern  governess!'  said 
she  to  Anastasia  and  me. 

"  '  What  do  you  think  of  her  having  written 
to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  actually  asked  him  to 
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meet  her  in  a  place  called  Snail's  Lane? 
She  evidently  put  the  note  in  the  wrong  en- 
velope, and  the  one  addressed  to  me  must 
have  gone  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.' 

"  *  Where  is  the  letter  ?'  I  inquired. 

*' '  I  sent  it  off  hy  the  five  o'clock  post  back 
to  her.  Of  course,  after  such  conduct,  all 
intercourse  with  her  must  be  at  an  end.  To 
think  of  her  trying  to  take  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
away  from  my  girls  in  that  underhanded 
way/  continued  mamma,  holding  up  her 
hands  in  dismay. 

"  *  But  do  not  judge  too  hastily,  dear 
mamma,'  I  said.  '  Miss  Muggins  may 
write  and  explain — '  " 

" '  Of  course  she  will  make  up  some  fine 
story,  but  it  is  evident  what  she  wanted,' 
said  Anastasia. 

" '  I  will,  and  must  WTite  to  her  at  once,  but 
of  course  cannot  send  this  diary,'  I  thought. 

"  Several  days  have  passed,  and  no  letter 
from  Miss  Muggins  ;  can  she  really  be  in 
fault  ?  I  will  not  believe  it.  But  now  that 
no  mortal  eye  will  ever  see  this  diary,  I  will 
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put  down  some  of  my  real  thoughts,  perhaps, 
it  may  diminish  their  pain. 

"  He  cannot  care  for  me,  or  he  would, 
even  if  entangled,  have  tried  to  hear  of  us. 
Algernon  Staunton  heard  yesterday  that  he 
is  gone  abroad  ;  gone  without  even  a  word  ! 
Yet  surely  he  seemed  to  care  for  me. 

"  All  the  elite  of  London  society  are  here, 
yet  they  are  all  utterly  inferior  to  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick — he  is  like  a  being  of  another  order. 
Charles  Norman  and  Captain  Clanronald  are 
the  only  persons  to  be  compared  with  him. 
They  are  as  if  born  in  another  planet, — how 
unlike  the  commonplace  young  men  that  one 
meets  every  day !  And  Fitzpatrick  is  so 
unconscious,  too,  of  his  wonderful  attraction, 
unconscious  of  any  power.  He  only  wonders 
that  any  one  can  tolerate  him. 

"Then  his  deep  melancholy,  yet  won- 
derful resignation  !  As  if  he  thought  he 
deserved  to  suffer. 

"  He  seemed  to  enjoy  being  with  us. 
Why    then    go  away  so  completely  ?     Now 
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that  I  have  begun  to  write  about  him,  it 
seems  a  sort  of  comfort;  but  I  must  en- 
deavour to  describe  our  doings  only,  and  not 
let  my  thoughts  dwell  so  fatally  on  him. 

"  We  heard  to-day  that  Captain  Clan- 
ronald's  regiment  is  ordered  to  the  Cape,  and 
I  fancied  that  Anastasia  looked  sad.  She  is 
determined  to  see  him  before  he  goes,  and 
has  asked  the  Duchess  to  invite  him  because 
he  acts  so  well. 

"They  are  all  very  kind  to  me,  and  the 
Duchess  told  mamma,  that  I  should  be  the 
reigning  beauty  of  the  next  season.  It  made 
me  almost  sad,  for  what  use  would  it  be  if  he 
does  not  care  for  me  ? 

"  Yet  this  is  very  ungrateful ;  I  ought  to 
value  and  try  to  enjoy  the  gifts  and  talents 
God  has  given  me. 

"  Mamma  taken  ill  again.  How  I  wished 
for  poor  Miss  Muggins;  no  one  can  soothe 
mamma  like  her  when  she  has  these  mad  fits. 
But  we  have  heard  Nelly  has  caught  the  small 
pox.     I   am   miserable  about  her,  and  long 
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SO  to  hear  how  she  is.  I  have  written  to 
Miss  Norman  to  inquire ;  yet  she,  of  course, 
is  not  allowed  to  see  her.  The  poor 
brother,  Mr.  de  St.  Leon,  too,  must  be  in 
distress  with  all  this  illness  ;  could  I  not  do 
anything  to  help.  I  do  love  Nelly  dearly,  and 
believe  in  her  fully,  in  spite  of  mamma  and 
Anastasia's  laughing  at  her,  and  saying,  she 
wanted  to  see  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  because  she 
likes  him  herself. 

"  If  even  it  were  so,  it  only  shews  how 
strong  her  affection  for  him  must  have  been 
to  blind  her ;  and  he  certainly  was  very  kind 
to  her,  as  mamma  said :  quite  enough  to 
turn  her  head.  Still  I  always  thought  it  was 
real  kindness  because  he  saw  she  was  neg- 
lected, and  yet  so  full  of  talents  and  quickness. 
And  sometimes  she  looked  almost  pretty. 

"  Dr.  Jeffrey  is  said  to  be  dying,  and  it  is 
rumoured  that  he  will  certainly  leave  Cap- 
tain Clanronald  a  large  fortune.  Will  Anas- 
tasia  accept  him  now  ? 

"  That  rich  Earl,  Lord  Waterton,  Severn 
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wants  her  actually  to  marry  him;  but  she 
has  too  good  taste  for  that. 

"  Tuesday.  Captain  Clanronald  arrived 
yesterday.  Anastasia  was  certainly  very  glad 
to  see  him. 

"  I  thought  he  looked  ill  and  worn,  as  if 
he  were  afraid  to  believe  in  her  affection.  She 
saw  this,  too ;  and  for  the  first  hour  or  so, 
she  appeared  to  be  quite  devoted  to  him. 

"  We  were  all  preparing  for  the  rehearsal 
of  our  grand  play  in  the  gallery,  and  Anastasia 
showed  him  the  part  he  is  to  take ;  and  then 
they  sat  down  in  the  deep  recess  of  one  of  the 
old  painted  glass  oriel  windows,  when  it  was 
getting  almost  dusk.  The  candles  were  al- 
ready lighted  at  the  other  end  of  the  long 
gallery,  and  I  saw  that  my  brother  and  that 
provoking  ugly  Earl  were  much  annoyed. 

"  Severn  has  evidently  set  his  heart  on  her 
marrying  Lord  Waterton  ! 

*'  I  am  rather  afraid  that  Lady  Hillsdon  is 
right,  and  that  he  may  have  promised  to  pay 
Severn's  debts,  or  help  him  in  some  way  if  he 
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persuades  Anastasia  to  consent.  But  then  Lady 
Hillsdon,  or  rather  her  husband,  for  she  evi- 
dently sees  with  his  eyes,  always  thinks  there 
is  a  sinister  design  in  every  thing  people  do. 

"  However,  they  all  contrived  to  disturb 
the  tete-a-tete  in  the  oriel,  and  I  saw  that 
Severn  said  something  that  annoyed  Anas- 
tasia ;  and  the  rest  of  the  evening  she  was 
very  civil  to  Lord  Waterton,  more  so  than  I 
have  yet  seen  her. 

"  Captain  Clanronald  tried  to  look  in- 
different, and  to  talk  to  me  and  Ladv  Le- 
titia,  but  his  eyes  were  fascinated  all  the  time 
by  her,  and  I  could  not  help  pitying  him ; 
for  even  I,  who  know  the  worst  of  her,  am 
often  fascinated  by  her  charm. 

'*  And  then  she  certainly  had  encouraged 
him  most  decidedly  ;  for  I  saw  that  her  hand 
was  clasped  in  his,  when  they  sat  in  that  old 
oriel  window,  and  her  lovely  profile  appeared 
so  soft  and  harmonious  against  the  mellowed 
light,  or  rather  rosy  dimness  of  the  painted 
glass.     It  svas  a  beautiful  picture,  and  I  shall 
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try  to  draw  it  from  recollection.  The  soft, 
rich  hue  of  the  evening  sky  tinged  Clan- 
ronald's  face  with  a  happy  glow,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  me  more  handsome  than  I  ever  saw 
him. 

"  The  Duchess  is  struck  by  his  likeness  to 
my  poor  father.  It  was  strange  that  Aunt 
Twisden  used  to  think  he  was  like  me,  when 
we  were  first  introduced  to  him. 

"  He  told  me  that  his  guardian,  Dr. 
Jeffrey,  is  very  ill,  and  that  his  only  regret  at 
his  regiment  being  ordered  to  the  Cape,,  is,  that 
he  will  be  obliged  to  leave  the  poor  old  man 
quite  alone.  He  has  no  relatives.  It  seems 
that  he  has  become  latterly  so  shy  and  strange 
that  he  has  given  up  most  of  his  friends. 

"  When  Clanronald  told  me  this  I  said, 
*But  you  are  like  a  son  to  him,  I  know, 
and  you  ought  not  to  leave  him.'  And 
then  I  ventured  to  say,  '  I  thought  it  was  al- 
most a  pity  that  he  should  have  come  here.' 

*'  *  I  know  it,'  he  said ;  *  but  I  am  weak 
and  foolish,  and  could  not  help  wishing  to 
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learn  my  fate  before  I  start  for  the  Cape.  But 
I  am  afraid  it  is  impossible  to  hope.  She 
will  never  quite  know  her  own  mind/  he 
added  (as  he  saw  Anastasia  start  up  suddenly 
and  give  Lord  Waterton  one  of  her  most 
bitter  and  sarcastic  looks).  *  But  this  sus- 
pense, this  alternate  hope  and  fear  quite 
maddens  me.  Yet  it  is  folly  to  imagine  that 
your  sister  could  be  ever  happy  with  me; 
utterly  presumptuous  to  think — ' 

"  *  What  is  presumptuous  ?'  inquired  Anas- 
tasia, as  she  approached  us  with  one  of  her 
most  winning  smiles  and  graceful  air,  and 
pretended  not  to  know  that,  of  course,  he  was 
talking  of  her. 

"  *  Do  you  know  that  I  am  going  to  give 
you  the  part  that  I  had  destined  for  your 
friend  Mr.  Norman ;  and  I  was  very  kind 
to  him  for  your  sake,'  she  added,  with  a 
beautiful  blush. 

"  *  Not  for  my  sake,  I  am  afraid,'  said 
Captain  Clanronald,  yet  he  looked  very  happy 
again,  for  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  pleased 
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when  Anastasia  looks  on  one  with  her  warm 
sunny  eyes.  I  am  sure  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
basking  in  southern  sunshine  for  the  next 
half  hour. 

"  She  talked  to  me  about  him  after  we  came 
up  to  bed ;  and  she  is  resolved  to  promise 
that  she  will  accept  him  if  he  should  gain  an 
independance.  I  can't  help  feehng  glad  for 
her  sake.  But  how  will  it  be  for  poor 
Clanronald  ?  It  is  certainly  her  only  chance, 
for  I  never  saw  her  really  touched  by  any 
one  before;  yet  even  to-day,  she  could  not 
resist  tormenting  him  again  by  her  coquettry. 
"  Saturday.  Our  grand  play  came  off  last 
night,  but  I  have  had  no  time  to  write, 
for  this  is  the  last  week  here  and  on  Tuesday 
we  are  going  to  return  to  town. 

"  Captain  Clanronald  has  gone,  an  express 
arrived  this  morning  from  Nordington  to 
summon  him  to  Dr.  Jeffrey's  death  bed. 
He  and  Anastasia,  had  a  very  tender  parting, 
and  mamma  has  given  her  consent  in  case 
he  should  succeed  to  the  fortune. 
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"Poor  Clanronald,  I  saw  that  he  could 
not  bear  that  it  should  depend  on  his  guar- 
dian's will;  that  it  annoyed  him  when  the 
subject  of  Dr.  Jeffrey's  probable  decease  was 
alluded  to.  And  he  told  me  several  times, 
that  he  ought  to  wish  that  the  good  Doctor 
should  leave  everything  to  Charles  Norman, 
whom  he  had  known  when  a  child ;  and 
that  he,  Ernest,  deserved  to  lose  the  property 
for  having  deserted  his  guardian  in  his  ill- 
ness." 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

AWAKENED    RECOLLECTIONS. 

I  MUST  now  follow  Captain  Clanronald 
to  the  home  of  his  guardian,  and  describe 
what  I  afterwards  heard  occurred  there. 

He  travelled  as  fast  from  Westland  Park, 
as  rail  and  post  horses  could  carry  him ;  and 
arrived  at  Nordington  in  the  evening  of  the 
second  day. 

During  the  journey  he  reproached  himself 
bitterly,  for  having  lingered  on  from  day  to 
day  at  Westlands  and  above  all  for  having 
allowed  the  good  Doctor  to  suppose  he  was 
absent  on  regimental  duty,  instead  of  having 
yielded  to  the  weakness  of  being  fascinated  by 
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a  fatal  beauty.  "  For  that  was  all  folly,"  he 
thought,  now  that  his  better  feelings  were 
awakened  by  the  recollection  of  his  guar- 
dian and  of  all  the  precepts  he  had  learnt 
in  youth. 

As  he  drove  into  the  town,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  instead  of  approaching  the  house  by 
the  front  door,  which  was  always  kept  locked, 
he  would  go  round  to  the  garden  gate  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  enter  without  being 
obliged  to  knock  at  the  hall  door.  The  sight 
of  that  old-fashioned  garden,  the  peculiar  smell 
of  the  flowers  which  always  seemed  to  luxuriate 
in  its  quaint  parterres,  brought  to  his  mind 
many  recollections  of  his  early  youth  and 
happy  childhood.  A  thousand  instances  of 
his  guardian's  kindness,  of  the  judicious  and 
affectionate  manner  in  which  he  had  borne 
the  wayward  caprices  and  ill-temper  of  a 
wild  school-boy ;  of  the  joy  he  had  felt  at 
returning  home  after  the  first  year  at  school, 
of  the  delight  of  meeting  his  favourite  play- 
mates, the  young  Charles  Norman  and  the 
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pretty  Margaret  he  used  to  call  his  little  wife, 
all  these  scenes  of  days  gone  by  crowded 
into  his  mind  as  he  traversed  the  shady  alleys, 
and  the  past  "  Long  ago  "  seenned  so  present, 
that  he  almost  fancied  he  could  see  Margaret's 
white  frock  glancing  through  the  laurel  trees, 
and  hear  her  merry  ringing  laugh. 

Yet  it  was  more  than  eight  years  since  he 
had  seen  her,  and  she  could  no  longer  be  a 
child ;  she  was  only  two  years  younger  than 
Charles. 

He  approached  the  window  of  the  library, 
almost  expecting  to  see  his  guardian  sitting 
in  his  usual  place  at  the  writing  table.  He 
softly  opened  the  lattice,  and  was  then  pain- 
fully struck  by  the  deserted  look  of  the 
room.  The  dust  lay  unheeded,  on  the  well- 
known  books,  the  papers  were  all  put  away, 
some  shrivelled  blackened  pens  lay  on  the 
dusty  inkstand ;  it  was  evident  that  the  room 
had  not  been  inhabited  for  months. 

But  he  ought  to  have  known  that  this 
must  be  the  case,  as  Dr.  Jeffrey  had  been  too 
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ill  to  come  down  stairs,  when  he  was  there 
the  last  time. 

With  a  deepened  pang  of  self-reproach, 
Clanronald  hurried  softly  up-stairs,  without 
meeting  any  of  the  servants,  and  approached 
the  dressing-room,  where  he  hoped  to  find 
his  guardian. 

The  door  was  half-open,  and  the  low,  soft 
tones  of  a  woman's  voice  reached  his  ear, 
then  he  could  distinguish  the  words, 

"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  hveth,  and 
that  he  shall  stand,  at  the  latter  day  upon 
the  earth,  and  though  worms  shall  destroy 
this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God." 

Full  of  awe,  not  wishing  to  disturb  the 
reader,  and  yet  anxious  to  see  his  guardian, 
he  approached  still  more  cautiously,  and  then 
he  saw  Dr.  Jeffrey  lying  on  a  sofa.  His  face 
was  turned  away  from  the  door  towards  the 
figure  of  a  beautiful  girl,  who  was  sitting 
beside  him. 

Was  Ernest  Clanronald  dreaming,  or  had 
he  seen  that  lovely  face  before  ? 
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She  continued  to  read  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  when  she  had  finished  the  chapter,  she 
looked  up  from  her  bible,  and  became  aware 
of  Clanronald's  presence. 

"  What  is  the  matter  my  dear  ?  don't  stop, 
pray,  it  soothes  me  so  to  hear  you  read,"  said 
Dr.  Jeffrey. 

"  Captain  Clanronald  is  come,  it  must  be 
he,"  she  said,  with  a  deep  blush,  as  she  rose 
from  her  chair. 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  am  so  glad,  thank  God 
you  are  come,"  said  the  Doctor,  turning 
round,  with  great  difficulty,  on  the  sofa,  and 
putting  out  his  withered  hands,  he  clasped 
Clanronald  in  his  arms. 

"  I  ought  to  have  been  here  long  ago,  it 
was  very  wrong  of  me  to  leave  you,"  sobbed 
Ernest. 

"  I  have  been  well  taken  care  of.  Is  it 
possible  you  do  not  recognise  your  former 
playmate,  Margaret  Norman  ?  That's  right, 
shake  hands  Margaret,  and  be  good  friends 
with  that  mischievous  boy  again." 
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The  arrival  of  his  adopted  son,  seemed  to 
have  revived  the  old  man's  strength ;  but 
the  next  minute  he  sank  back,  and  then 
Clanronald  was  painfully  aware  of  the  change 
in  his  guardian's  countenance. 

"  Don't  go,  pray  dont  leave  me,"  said  Dr. 
Jeffrey,  as  he  saw  that  Margaret  was  putting 
on  her  bonnet,  in  order  to  withdraw,  "  I  am 
sure  Mrs.  Darrell  will  not  wish  you  to 
desert  me  now." 

"  I  am  afraid  she  may  want  me,  but  we 
will  call  to-morrow  morning  and  inquire  how 
you  are,"  said  Margaret,  and,  as  she  left  the 
room  with  a  stately  air,  Clanronald  thought 
that  her  blue  eyes  regarded  him  with  a 
chilling  haughtiness,  which  seemed  to  repel 
any  renewal  of  their  childish  intimacy. 

Yet  the  impression  her  appearance  had 
left  on  his  mind,  was  startling ;  for  he  sud- 
denly felt  convinced  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
face  and  form  which  approached  so  near  his 
beau-ideal  of  perfection,  or  realized  those 
vague  dreams  and  longings  for  "  Whatsoever 
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things  are  good  and  lovely,"  in  the  highest 
and  holiest  sense  of  the  word.  Such  a  vision 
as  had  sometimes  checked  his  downward 
course,  and  even  haunted  his  darkest — most 
despondent  hours,  or  brightened,  with  a  hope- 
ful glow,  his  happier  efforts  to  improve. 

Then  the  rather  severe  style  of  her  beauty, 
the  unflinching  rectitude  evinced  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  beautiful  mouth,  the  constant 
hope  of  a  heaven  above  that  seemed  to  have 
expanded  her  broad  forehead,  and  given  a 
halo  like  glory  to  the  shining  tresses  of 
her  golden  hair — the  repose  and  innocence 
that  breathed  in  her  whole  form,  and  im- 
parted a  peculiar  grace  and  dignity  to  her 
every  movement,  all  formed  a  most  striking 
and  painful  contrast  to  the  image  of  the 
coquette. 

Anastasia's  espiegle  countenance,  with  all 
its  piquante  splendour,  had  been  gradually 
losing  its  fatal  charm  to  memory's  eye,  since 
his  better  feelings  had  been  awakened  by 
the    knowledge   of    his    guardian's    danger. 
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And  now  the  resplendant  yet  gentle  Mar- 
garet, the  good  child  who  had  always 
exercised  a  beneficial  influence  over  his 
wayward  boyhood,  but  whose  hallowed  image 
had  been  almost  obliterated  from  his  mind 
and  heart  by  the  follies  and  pleasures  of  a 
gay  and  tumultuous  world,  again  shone 
before  him,  in  its  developed  beauty  and  more 
than  ever,  saint-like  purity. 

"  Ah  well,  I  see  how  it  is  my  dear  boy," 
said  Dr.  Jeffrey,  who  had  watched  for  some 
moments  Clanronald's  face  with  great  in- 
terest. "  Of  course  you  admire  that  beautiful 
girl,  and  of  course  you  will  fall  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  her,  and  nothing  would 
make  me  so  happy.  You  are  made  for  each 
other.  But  you  think  yourself  not  half  good 
enough  for  her,  and  that  makes  you  feel 
suddenly  that  you  are  very  wicked  indeed  !" 
he  added  after  a  pause,  as  he  observed 
Clanronald's  embarrassed  air. 

"  You  are  right ;  but  I  am  sure  you  ought 
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not  to  talk,  or  you  will  make  me  regret 
that  I  came,  to  chase  away  your  beautiful 
nurse  and  guardian  angel,"  said  Captain 
Clanronald,  who  felt  quite  at  a  loss  whether 
he  should  disclose  his  engagement  to 
Anastasia,  or  not.  He  feared  the  agitation 
such  intelligence  might  produce,  and  the 
fatal  effect  such  thwarting  of  his  wishes 
might  have,  on  the  poor  invalid.  And  so  the 
young  man  endeavoured  to  talk  on  indif- 
ferent subjects,  when  he  saw  that  the  Doctor 
was  not  inclined  to  sleep,  and  to  amuse  him 
with  some  of  the  latest  news. 

But  it  would  not  do,  Dr.  Jeffrey  would 
recur  to  Margaret,  and  gave  an  account 
of  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
Norman  had  contrived  to  educate  her  child- 
ren, and  how  the  poor  girl  was  now  chained 
to  a  half  mad  old  lady  ;  "  and  yet  Mrs.  Darrell 
is  kind,  too,"  added  the  Doctor,  "for  when 
she  heard  of  my  illness,  that  an  old  friend 
of  Margaret's  was  dying  all  alone,  she  left 
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Wyverton  and  came  to  stay  with  some 
relations  here.  But  now  she  is  very  angry 
with  me,  for  not  dying  at  once.  Indeed 
she  almost  said  as  much  this  morning," 
said  Dr.  Jeffrey,  with  a  twinkle  of  his 
fun  in  his  eyes,  "  and  I  suppose  now  you 
are  come,  she  will  carry  off  Margaret." 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE    ECCENTRIC    LADY. 

But  Mrs.  Darrell  was  not  quite  so  pro- 
voking as  Dr.  Jeffrey  expected,  for  she  took 
a  great  fancy  to  the  handsome  young  Captain 
as  soon  as  she  saw  him.  Having  a  grain 
of  romance  in  her  disposition,  and  a  woman's 
love  of  match-making,  she  thought  it  would 
be  very  satisfactory  if  he  would  marry 
Margaret,  and  resolved  to  do  everything  in 
her  power  to  make  up  the  match. 

So  she  artfully  contrived  to  throw  the 
young  people  as  much  together  as  possible, 
on  the  plea  of  wishing  to  be  alone,  or  to  devote 
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her  time  to  her  own  cousins  with  whom  she 
was  staying. 

In  this  she  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Jeffrey, 
but  he  grew  every  hour  weaker,  so  that 
Clanronald  felt  it  would  be  cruel  to  inflict 
upon  him  a  disclosure  of  his  unfortunate 
proposal  to  Anastasia. 

Margaret  seemed,  however,  so  cold,  that 
Mrs.  Darrell  felt  sure  she  did  not  divine 
their  thoughts  or  penetrate  their  designs. 

Miss  Norman  talked  to  Clanronald,  indeed, 
but  as  a  mere  acquaintance  would,  and  Ernest 
saw  there  was  no  fear  that  her  heart  should 
be  touched,  although  his  own  was  becoming 
hovu'ly  more  and  more  devoted  to  her.  But 
what  did  it  signify  !  Since  the  first  moment 
he  saw  her,  the  face  of  the  coquette  had 
lost  all  its  charm. 

Then  he  would  indulge  in  the  delight 
of  talking  of  every  subject  that  interested 
him,  with  a  creature  so  full  of  per- 
fection, and  whose  tastes  were  evidently 
similar  to  his  own. 
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All  he  hoped,  all  he  prayed  for  was,  that 
the  Doctor  should  not  leave  him  any  money, 
and  then  he  might  indulge  in  the  hope  that 
at  some  future  time  he  might  win  Mar- 
garet. 

He  ventured  to  hint  this  one  day,  or 
at  least  to  express  a  hope  that  the  Doctor 
had  considered  his  own  family ;  but  the 
subject  seemed  annoying  to  Dr.  Jeffrey,  and 
he  said  to  his  adopted  son,  "  Leave  me  in 
peace ;  all  that  was  done  years  ago ;  and 
do  not  say  a  word  about  business  now." 

"  But  you  did  not  know  Margaret  then, 
surely  you  would  wish  to  choose  her  or 
her  brother,  for — " 

"  All  that  will  be  right,"  said  the  Doctor 
impatiently,  and  turned  his  head  aside  as 
if  to  sleep. 

So  Clanronald  hoped  that,  perhaps,  Charles 
Norman  would  be  the  heir,  and  he  remem- 
bered having  been  told  in  youth  that  the 
Doctor  would  only  help  him  (Ernest)  in  the 
purchase  of  a  commission,  and  by  giving  him 
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a  suitable  allowance;  that  no  extravagance 
would  be  tolerated,  and  no  expectations 
were  to  be  entertained. 

Therefore  he  trusted  that  the  Doctor  had 
bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  the 
children  of  his  old  friend,    and    Clanronald 
was  confirmed  in  this,  by  hearing  that  none 
of   the    Doctor's    relations    appeared    to    be 
favourites  or  were  latterly  even  tolerated  by 
him.     Then  Clanronald  knew  that  Anastasia 
would    relinquish    all    wish    to    become     his 
wife  if  he  were  left  without  fortune,  and  he 
would  be  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  heart. 
On     the     tenth    day    after     Clanronald's 
arrival,   the   Doctor  became  quite  insensible, 
and   they  feared   that  he  would  never  wake 
from   the   stupor  into   which  he  had  fallen. 
Clanronald   and   Margaret   sat  near   his  bed 
and  watched,  and    alternately  read  some    of 
the  prayers  for  the  dying. 

The  sun   had   set,  and   the    pale    twilight 
hardly   allowed  them  to  see  the  face  of  the 
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dying  man,  yet  they  heard  by  the  heavy 
breathing  that  he  still  lived. 

Clanronald  dreaded  unspeakably  the  last 
moment  to  arrive,  and  besides  the  real  grief 
he  felt,  he  could  not  help  remembering  that 
as  soon  as  his  guardian  had  breathed  his 
last,  Margaret  would  leave  him ;  that  the 
household  would  be  broken  up,  that  he  himself 
would  be  alone  in  the  world,  without  one 
family  tie — a  stranger,  with  few  to  care 
whether  he  lived  or  died. 

Soon  afterwards  lights  were  brought  into  the 
room,  and  then' Clanronald  became  aware  of 
the  change  on  the  Doctor's  face.  The  old 
man  started  up  and  opened  his  eyes;  he 
made  an  effort  to  speak,  but  the  damp  of 
death  was  on  his  brow,  and  his  lips  would 
not  move. 

Margaret  and  Clanronald  each  held  one  of 
his  hands,  and  they  both  felt  that  he  made 
an  effort  to  unite  them. 

Involuntarily  they  assisted  his  wishes  ;  their 
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hands  met,  and  in  consequence  a  happier 
smile  illuminated  the  Doctor's  face.  His 
eyes  turned  first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other ; 
and  appeared  to  bid  them  not  to  weep. 

Then  he  gazed  upwards,  apparently  satis- 
fied that  all  he  most  wished  would  be  accom- 
plished, and  seemed  to  implore  a  blessing  on 
their  heads. 

A  minute  afterwards  he  drew  one  deep  sigh, 
his  hands  relaxed  their  hold  ;  and  Margaret 
and  Clanronald  knew  they  were  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Death. 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE   UNFORTUNATE   BEQUEST. 

On  the  following  day,  Dr.  Jeffrey's  will 
was  opened  in  the  presence  of  his  solicitor, 
some  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  Cap- 
tain Clanronald;  and  the  latter  heard  w^th 
unfeigned  dismay  that  the  whole  of  the 
landed  property,  and  a  much  larger  sum  in 
the  funds  than  had  been  expected,  was  be- 
queathed to  him  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
trifling  legacies  to  the  servants  and  friends. 

As  the  wordy  document  with  its  intermin- 
able repetitions  w^as  being  read,  Captain 
Clanronald  went  on  hoping  to  the  last 
moment,  that  a  new  codicil  might  have  been 
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added,  or  that  Dr.  Jeffrey  had  made  the 
proviso  that  Ernest  should  forfeit  the  property 
unless  he  married  Margaret  Norman. 

But  no  such  happy  lot  awited  him,  and  he 
awoke  to  the  dreadful  consciousness,  that 
unless  Anastasia  had  changed  her  mind,  he 
was  bound  to  her  in  honour  for  ever. 

*'  Well,"  said  the  solicitor  as  he  went 
home  to  dinner  ;  "  I  never  saw  any  one  look 
miserable  before,  on  receiving  a  great 
property;  that  extraordinary  young  man, 
the  Captain,  looked  as  if  he  had  been  dis- 
inherited by  the  good  Doctor,  instead  of 
being  made  his  sole  heir." 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  January,  and 
a  few  days  after  the  will  had  been  opened, 
Captain  Clanronald  received  a  letter  from 
Anastasia,  congratulating  him  upon  his 
accession  to  wealth,  and  expressing  a  desire 
to  see  him  soon.  Such  words  last  vear 
would  have  made  him  wild  with  delight !  but 
now  his  feelings  were  completely  changed. 

Mrs.  Darrell  still  remained  in  ignorance  of 
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his  engagement  to  Miss  Severn,  and  she 
lost  no  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  place 
the  young  people  together ;  so  that,  had  not 
Margaret  steadily  maintained  her  cold  and 
distant  manners,  it  would  have  been  very 
embarrassing  to  both. 

"  She  cannot  love  me  of  course,"  thought 
Clanronald  ;  "  and  now  I  must  part  from  her 
for  ever.  But  I  will  tell  her  of  my  engage- 
ment, that  I  must  in  honour  fulfil  it,  other- 
wise she  would  think  me  ungrateful  to  go 
away  so  soon  from  Nordington." 

After  the  funeral  was  over,  and  that  Cap- 
tain Clanronald  had  in  some  measure  ar- 
ranged his  affairs,  he  felt  that  it  was  wrong 
to  delay  any  longer  the  fatal  moment  of 
departure. 

He  accordingly  called  at  Mrs.  Darrell's 
residence  one  morning,  and  asked  Margaret 
to  take  a  walk  with  him  on  the  ramparts,  as 
he  had  something  particular  to  tell  her. 

A  sudden  look  of  happiness  flitted  for  a 
moment  across    her   face,  which    made    the 
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young  man  inwardly  ask,  "  can  she  really 
care  for  me  ?" 

Mrs.  Darrell  smiled  and  fidgetted  in  her 
chair,  and  lifted  up  her  hands,  or  rather 
wrung  them  with  the  doleful  air  she  often 
assumed  when  most  pleased. 

"  Yes,  Margaret,  go  and  get  your  bonnet. 
Of  course  she  will  walk  with  you,  Captain 
Clanronald ;  and  I  hope  it  will  do  her  good, 
for  I  am  sure  I  thought  her  attendance  on 
your  poor  guardian  would  have  been  the 
death  of  her.  Such  pale  cheeks  as  she  has 
now,  I  think  she  is  going  into  a  consump- 
tion; and  no  wonder  with  this  dreadful 
climate." 

*'  Ah,  I  am  glad  you  have  got  your  veil, 
my  dear  girl ;  this  east  wind  is  very  cutting, 
neither  good  for  man  nor  beast,"  she  added 
in  a  whining  tone  as  they  left  the  room. 

They  walked  across  the  garden  in  silence, 
and  reached  the  old  town  walls  where  they 
had  often  played  together  in  happy  child- 
hood. 
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Captain  Clanronald  seemed  hardly  able  to 
find  words  to  begin,  but  he  at  last  attempted 
in  faltering  words  to  tell  of  his  engagement 
to  Miss  Severn,  and  to  describe  the  despair 
he  felt,  at  having  allowed  himself  to  be  so 
foolishly  entangled.  He  looked  in  her  face  as 
he  said  it ;  but  not  a  trace  of  emotion  passed 
over  the  statue-like  beauty  of  his  companion, 
and  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  She  knew  then, 
or  suspected  I  was  engaged." 

"  Miss  Severn,"  said  Margaret ;  "  I  have 
heard  of  her  from  Nelly." 

*'  Judge  then  what  my  lot  will  be  1'*  said 
Clanronald  bitterly. 

"  Yet  it  was  your  own  choice,"  said  Mar- 
garet in  a  cold  and  slightly  contemptuous 
tone.  *'  You  ought  not  to  blame  her,  for  what 
has  been  caused  by  your  thoughtlessness  and 
want  of  self-knowledge." 

"  Yes,  it  is  my  own  fault,  certainly  ;  and 
now  I  am  paying  the  penalty.  But  still,  she 
drew  me  on  and  told  me  she  had  refused 
several  good  offers  for  my  sake,  and — " 
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"  You  will  doubtless,  be  happy  ;  and  per- 
haps may  be  able  to  reclaim  her,"  said  Mar- 
garet in  a  softer  tone;  "you  have  my 
good  wishes  as  if  I  were  your  sister 
for—" 

"  Alas  !  no,  never — it  is  impossible,  I 
shall  never  be  happy,  never;  oh,  it  is  you, 
and  you  only,  that  T  can  ever  love — 1  adore 
you  with  all  the  vehemence  that  my  soul  is 
capable  of  feeling ;"  said  Clanronald,  almost 
wildly  attempting  to  seize  her  hand. 

"  Stay,  I  cannot  hear  such  words  from 
you,"  said  Margaret  as  she  disengaged  her 
hand,  and  lifting  her  veil  regarded  him  with 
a  haughty  and  almost  contemptuous  gaze. 

"  We  must  then  part  for  ever,"  she  con- 
tinued !  "  our  friendship  can  no  longer  exist ;" 
while  the  scorn  and  indignation  that  flashed 
from  her  eyes  filled  him  with  dismay. 

"  Do  not  part  from  me  in  anger;  forgive 
my  madness,"  pleaded  Clanronald.  "  I  ought 
to  have  known  it  is  impossible  you  could  ever 
love  such  a  worthless  being.  But  I  cannot  help 
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adoring  and  venerating  you  as  my  guardian 
angel ;"  he  added  with  a  deeply  hunabled  air. 

*'  Surely,  as  you  are  engaged  to  Miss 
Severn  your  words  are  an  insult  both  to  her 
and  to  me,"  said  Margaret. 

*'  But  I  had  not  known  you  when  I  fell  a 
victim  to  her  arts;  I  had  never  seen  you,  at 
least  not  since  w^e  were  children,"  he  replied, 

*'  Yet  I  always  remembered  you,'*  she 
added  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  the  words 
scarcely  reached  his  ear.  Yet  their  echo 
haunted  his  heart  ever  after. 

*'  But  I  was  absorbed  in  the  follies  of  the 
world,  and  for  a  time  forgot  the  guardian 
angel  of  my  youth,"  said  Clanronald  ;  "  yet 
I  am  certain  that  it  was,  without  knowing  it, 
your  image  that  kept  me  from  the  worse  sins 
and  errors  which  a  military  life  sometimes 
entails.  You  prevented  my  being  a  gambler 
and  a  drunkard.  But,  alas !  when  I  saw 
Miss  Severn,  surrounded  by  all  the  attractions 
which  she — but  I  will  not  describe  the  course 
she  pursued.     I  have  been  her  dupe." 
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"  Can  you  not  look,  even  with  pity,  on 
one  who  is  doomed  to  pass  a  wretched  exis- 
tence with  a  person  whom  he  has  now 
discovered  is  totally  unsuited  to  him,  whom 
he  can  never  really  love  ?"  added  Clanronald, 
as  she  turned  away. 

"  I  must  not  listen  any  longer.  We  must 
part,"  said  Margaret,  in  a  firm,  yet  tearful 
voice.  "  I  shall  never  cease  to  pray  for  your 
happiness." 

Then,  lowering  her  veil,  Margaret  turned 
from  him  with  a  commanding  gesture,  which 
Clanronald  felt  he  dare  not  disobey ;  and  f^he 
walked  hastily  down  a  path  which  led  from 
the  ramparts  into  the  town. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


THE    coquette's   TRIUMPH. 


He  must  not  follow  !  Margaret  Norman 
was  right.  Ernest  Clanronald  could  not  trust 
himself  to  see  her  again,  he  must  never  more 
behold  that  beautiful  face,  never  hear  that  voice, 
which,  in  its  touching  pathos,  seemed  to  supply 
the  place  of  lost  parents,  and  of  all  home  joys. 

She  was  right.  He  must  at  once  go  to 
Miss  Severn,  and  fulfil  his  engagement. 

With  a  heavy  heart  he  started  for  London, 
and  arrived  there  on  a  gloomy  evening, 
towards  the  end  of  Januarv. 

Anastasia  had  mentioned  in  her  letter  that 
they  intended  to  return   home  the  day  after 
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she  wrote,  as  the  party  at  Westlands  had 
broken  up.  He,  therefore,  went  that  evening 
to  Grosvenor  Street. 

As  he  drove  up  to  the  door,  he  ex- 
perienced, most  painfully,  the  difference  there 
was  in  his  feelings.  Formerly,  a  tumultuous 
joy,  a  passionate  hope,  or  fear,  all  the  excite- 
ment of  uncertain  love,  or  rather,  as  he  was 
now  convinced,  of  flattered  vanity,  and  selfish 
passion,  had  clouded  his  judgment,  and  made 
him  live  in  an  intoxicating  dream. 

He  now  saw  behind  the  scenes ;  he  remem- 
bered a  thousand  instances  of  Anastasia's 
selfishness,  her  love  of  admiration,  her 
jealousy  of  her  young  sister.  A  feeling  of 
disgust  came  over  him,  as  he  mounted  the 
well-known  stairs,  and  entered  the  perfumed 
drawing-room. 

Of  course  Miss  Severn  was  not  alone.  As 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  celebrated 
beauty  had  returned  to  London,  all  the  stray 
beaux  that  happened  to  be  in  town,  and  were 
usually  admitted  to  their  home  circle,  called. 
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and  she  was  now  surrounded  by  admirers. 
There  were,  also,  among  the  others.  Lord 
Waterton,  Lord  Hillsdon  and  the  great  Al- 
gernon Staunton. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  at  last," 
said  Miss  Severn,  as  she  put  out  her  fair 
hand,  and  gave  him  her  most  gracious  smile. 

"Now,  Isabel,  come  and  amuse  these 
people,  while  I  hear  all  that  Captain  Clan- 
ronald  has  to  tell  me  about  his  poor  guardian's 
last  moments." 

But  Isabel  was  ensconsced  in  a  corner 
with  Lady  Hillsdon,  and  did  not,  or  would 
not  hear  ;  so  Lady  Severn,  who  liked  to  keep 
up  the  fame  of  having  a  pleasant  house,  did 
her  best  to  amuse  the  gentlemen,  while  her 
daughter  led  her  captive  into  the  comparative 
retirement  of  the  back  drawing-room. 

Then  and  there  his  fate  was  irrevocably 
sealed,  and  it  was  afterwards  arranged,  that 
as  soon  as  the  settlements  were  drawn  out 
the  wedding  was  to  take  place. 
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"  I  suppose,  considering  all,  you  have  done 
a  wise  thing,"  said  Lady  Severn  to  her 
daughter,  when  they  retired  to  their  room 
that  night. 

"  Lord  Waterton  is  too  ugly  and  disagree- 
able, and  too  mean,  also,"  continued  Lady 
Severn;  "it  is  no  use  his  being  rich,  if  he 
does  not  know  how  to  use  it.  Then  Algernon 
Staunton  likes  to  flirt  with  you,  but  he  will 
never  marry.  And  this  will  be  your  seventh 
season.  Yes,  I  suppose  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it,  as  you,  so  unfortunately,  rejected 
that  poor  stupid  Marquis.  That  was  the 
unwisest  thing  you  ever  did.  Well,  good 
night,  we  will  drive  out  to-morrow,  and  see 
about  the  trousseau." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


FORTITUDE. 


"What  has  become  of  Captain  Clan- 
ronald?"  inquired  Mrs.  Darrell,  when  Mar- 
garet returned  from  her  walk  on  the  ramparts 
that  morning,  "  and  what  is  the  matter,  my 
poor  dear.  Oh  !  you  have  got  a  dreadful 
cold,  and  I  do  believe  your  eyes  are  inflamed, 
they  are  quite  red.  What  has  become 
of  Captain  Clanronald  ?  why  has  he  not 
returned  with  you?  it  is  very  rude  of  him 
not  to  come  and  talk  to  me ;  but  young  men 
now  a  days  don't  care  to  be  civil  to  old 
women." 

"Captain   Clanronald  is  gone  to  London 
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to  fulfil  his  engagement  to  Miss  Severn," 
said  Margaret  in  a  steady  voice,  but  her 
lips  quivered,  and  all  her  self  control  was 
necessary  to  prevent  the  tears  from  starting 
to  her  eyes.  "  Yes,"  she  continued,  dreading 
Mrs.  Darrell's  well-meant  outbreak  of  in- 
dignation, for  she  saw  from  her  gesture  of 
utter  despair,  that  her  dreams  had  been 
disappointed.  "Yes,  he  has  gone  by  the 
mail  train  which  leaves  at  twelve  o'clock. 
I  only  regret  that  such  an  old  friend  of 
our's  as  he  is,  should  be  engaged  to  a  young 
lady,  who  from  all  accounts,  is  not  worthy  of 
him.  I  fear  it  will  not  be  for  his  happiness ; 
but  I  dare  say  all  will  be  right  in  the  end." 

And  as  Margaret  went  up-stairs  to  take 
off  her  things,  she  continued  to  try  and 
reason  herself  into  the  belief  that  after  all 
it  would  not  be  so  bad  for  him ;  that 
Captain  Clanronald's  position  was  now  far 
above  her  own,  and  he  ought  to  marry  some 
great  lady. 
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That  evening,  Margaret  succeeded  so  well 
in  calming  her  agitation,  that  she  appeared 
to  be  quite  as  cheerful  as  usual. 

"  The  girl  has  no  heart !  now-a-days  young 
people  are  too  well  educated  to  fall  in  love.'* 
Mrs.  Darrell  afterwards  said  to  her  cousin, 
"It  was  not  so  in  my  day.  Well,  well,  I 
suppose  it  is  the  steam  engines  and  railways 
and  all ;  the  people  haven't  time  to  feel ; 
all  affection  and  heart  is  hurried  out  of 
them." 

Soon  after  this,  Mrs.  Darrell's  party  re- 
turned to  Wyverton,  but  I  (^Nelly  Muggins) 
did  not  see  them,  for  all  communication 
was  of  course  interdicted  between  Margaret 
and  our  house.  My  brother's  distress, 
which  I  had  dreaded  so  fearfully,  was 
relieved  in  some  degree  by  the  generosity 
of  Mrs.  O'Hara,  who  renewed  her  kind- 
ness when  real  misfortune  and  destitution 
stared  us  in  the  face.  Her  timely  assis- 
tance  was   followed   up    by    an   unexpected 
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remittance  from  a  publisher,  for  a  tale  I  had 
written,  which  had  succeeded  in  his  magazine, 
and  which  I  had  sent  to  him  on  leaving 
London. 

But  before  I  relate  what  happened  in  our 
own  quiet  home,  I  will  here  quote  some 
passages  from  the  diary  Isabel  kept  at  that 
time  in  Grosvenor  Street. 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
Isabel's  diary  resumed. 

"  Friday.  Well !  I  suppose  we  ought  to  be 
very  happy,  for  certainly  Anastasia  will  have 
a  most  excellent  husband.  Captain  Clan- 
ronald  appears  to  me  more  amiable  and  kind 
than  ever,  yet  he  is  strangely  altered  since  we 
parted  from  him  at  Westland  Park. 

"  Quite  a  different  person.  Even  Anastasia 
sees  it  and  is  puzzled;  sometimes  annoyed, 
for  he  seems  so  much  less  passionately  fond 
of  her  and  yet,  perhaps,  more  kind.  He 
never  evinces  any  jealousy  now  when  she 
flirts  with  others,  only  looks  at  her  with  such 
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sadness  and  pity,   that  it  sometimes  makes 
me  quite  miserable. 

"At  some  moments  it  appears  to  me  as 
if  scales  had  fallen  from  his  eyes,  that 
he  sees  her  now  as  she  really  is,  and  though 
he  loves  her  still,  yet  he  cannot  help  re- 
gretting her  extreme  coquetry. 

"  Then  he  is  grown  so  thin,  and  his 
eyes  seem  to  have  lost  their  former  happy 
brilliancy.  I  fancy,  too,  there  is  an  effort 
in  all  he  says ;  and  that  he  now  studies 
to  be  amusing,  instead  of  it's  all  coming 
naturally,  as  his  brilliant  sayings  formerly 
did. 

"  But,  perhaps,  it  is  only  because  they  are 
engaged,  and  so  he  feels  sure  of  her.  This 
is  what  Lady  Hillsdon  says,  who  has  observed 
the  alteration  in  him. 

"  Sometimes  Anastasia  is  piqued  at  what 
she  calls  his  stupid  insensiuihty,  and  then 
she  flirts  so  dreadfully  with  all  the  men,  that 
I  cannot  help  feeling  quite  ashamed  of 
her. 

s  2 
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"  Monday.  Anastasia  gets  worse  and  worse, 
and  oh !  poor  Captain  Clanronald  looks 
quite  miserable. 

"  I  was  so  provoked  last  night  that  I  asked 
her  whether  she  wanted  to  break  off 
her  engagement,  for  I  was  certain  Clan- 
ronald ought  not  to  tolerate  such  apparent 
want  of  affection,  and  such  disgraceful 
conduct  on  her  part. 

"  She  only  laughed,  and  said,  "  Oh  never 
fear,  I  am  sure  of  him  now.  But  I  cannot 
stand  the  cold  manner  with  which  he  some- 
times looks  at  me.  I  must  provoke  him; 
besides  it  is  for  his  good;  he  will  be  all 
the  more  glad  when  I  show  him  that  I 
do  really  care;  for  you  know  1  do,  Isabel, 
very  much,  and  that  I  am  really  happier 
to  marry  him,  than  I  should  the  Earl  of 
Burton  ville  or  Lord  Water  ton  with  all  their 
fine  places !' 

'*  *  Yes,  I  know  of  course  you  would ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  such  a  pity  you  should  so 
uselessly  give  him  pain.' 
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"  *  But  the  provoking  thing  is,  he  does 
not  seem  to  mind  it/  said  Anastasia. 

" '  Oh,  yes  he  does,  he  is  quite  wretched. 
And  last  night  when  I  sat  by  him,  he 
scarcely  knew  what  he  was  saying.' 

" '  Yet  he  did  not  look  at  me  even 
then,'  said  she. 

" '  No,  for  it  would  have  pained  him  still 
more,  I  even  tried  to  put  myself  between, 
to  hide  you  from  him/ 

" '  And  what  was  he  talking  about  then  V 

"  '  He  was  asking  whether  Miss  Muggins 
was  to  return  to  me,  and  how  her  brother 
contrived  to  live  on  nothing,  and  about  his 
pretty  little  daughter  Beaujolais ;  who  he 
remembered  when  quite  a  child  at  Nording- 
ton.  But  before  I  answered,  his  thoughts 
wandered,  I  suppose  to  you ;  for  he  scarcely 
listened  to  what  I  said.' 

"  I  did  not  tell  Anastasia  that  I  had  been 
puzzled  at  several  things  Clanronald  said, 
which  did  not  seem  quite  to  relate  to  Anas- 
tasia :  and  if  he  had  seen  Beaujolais  since  she 
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had  grown  up,  I  should  almost  have  thought  he 
had  been  smitten  with  her  beauty.  He  seemed 
to  wish  so,  that  he  were  a  child  again,  and 
repeated  several  times,  *  Ah !  those  were 
happy  days.  The  persons  I  knew  then, 
appear  to  me  so  far  superior  to  any  people 
that  I  have  ever  met  since — like  guardian 
angels.     And  she  is  now  eighteen.' 

'' '  Who  ?  Beaujolais  ?  no,'  I  said,  '  I  don't 
think  she  is  much  more  than  sixteen.' 

"  '  Oh,  no  ;  I  suppose  not,'  he  replied  ;  but 
as  if  he  were  thinking  of  some  one  else,  and 
then  added  with  the  same  absent  air,  '  he 
must  be  nearly  twenty-one  though.' 

"  '  Who  ?'  I  inquired. 

"  *  Charles  Norman,'  he  said  with  a  look  of 
embarrassment ;  *  Beaujolais  St.  Leon's  old 
admirer  when  we  were  all  children  to- 
gether :  and  I  hope,  oh  !  I  hope  so  much 
he  will  marry  her  now.' 

"  '  But  I  think  they  have  scarcely  ever  met 
since,'  said  I,  *  though  I  know  Miss  Muggins 
sometimes  wishes  it ;  for  she  admires  Charles 
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Norman  and  his  sister  Margaret,  above 
almost   every    one    else  in  the   world.* 

"  *  Really  ;  and  has  she — * 

"  Then  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  seemed  so 
embarrassed,  that  I  could  not  imagine  what 
he  was  thinking  of. 

"Then  added  as  if  trying  to  collect  his 
thoughts. 

"  '  Of  course  Miss  Muggins  must  wish  that 
Charles  Norman  should  marry  her  niece  ;  she 
must  know  that  an  attachment  formed  in 
young  and  happy  days,  must  be  lasting : 
only  too  lasting  perhaps — and  spoils  one  for 
every  thing  else.' 

"  Then  he  looked  so  miserable,  that  I  tried 
all  I  could  to  amuse  and  interest  him  ;  yet 
he  scarcely  listened  to  me,  but  gazed  on 
Anastasia  with  such  a  look  of  utter  despair 
on  his  face,  that  I  was  quite  frightened ;  it 
put  me  in  mind  of  what  I  had  seen  on  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  sometimes. 

"  Ah  !  that  wonderful  enigma  ;  where  can 
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he  be  ?  I  always  find  myself  asking,  though 
I  never  utter  his  name  aloud, 

"  No  one  seems  to  know  ;  but  when  we  first 
returned  here  I  could  not  help  often  watching 
at  the  window  in  hopes  he  would  pass  by. 

"  Wednesday.  Clanronald  and  Anastasia 
had  a  long  talk  together  last  night,  and  I 
trust  it  was  satisfactory,  for  she  has  flirted 
less  since ;  and  to-day,  Anastasia  seems 
really  happier  than  I  ever  saw  her.  I  hope 
Miss  Muggins  is  right,  and  that  if  she  really 
can  love,  she  will  be  saved. 

*'  Thursday.  Mamma  has  been  asking  of 
every  one  if  they  know  anything  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick,  and  to-day  she  sent  to  his  house  to 
inquire ;  but,  alas  !  the  servants  knew  no- 
thing of  him.  I  felt  very  grateful  to  her. 
Poor  mamma — I  sometimes  think  she  half 
enters  into  my  feelings ;  yet,  I  beheve  she 
cannot  imagine  that  an  uncouth  girl  like  me 
who  was  not  yet  out  when  he  knew  me, 
could  by  any  possibility  excite  the  admiration 
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of  a  man  like  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  was  not 
even  enchained  by  Anastasia's  beauty  and  arts. 

"  Could  she  have  sent,  because  she  thought 
he  would  be  a  better  match  for  Anastasia 
than  Captain  Clanronald  ?  I  hope  not,  for 
my  sister  has  really  seemed  to  care  more 
truly  for  Clanronald,  than  she  ever  has  for 
any  one  else. 

*'  It  is  very  wonderful  to  me,  that  she  did 
not  take  it  more  to  heart  last  year,  when  she 
failed,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  in  the 
endeavour  to  enthrall  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Still 
she  has  never  forgiven  him  for  having  gone 
away  without  proposing,  and  I  really  beheve 
she  sometimes  wishes  he  may  never  appear 
again,  and  even  tries  to  make  herself 
think  that,  after  ail,  he  was  in  love  with  her 
and  is  gone  away  in  despair,  because  she  did 
not  return  it,  and  has  committed  suicide  in 
consequence. 

"  At  times  she  is  so  possessed  with  this  idea, 
that  I  get  quite  frightened,  though,  in  fiict,  I 
should  almost  more  readily  believe   that  he 
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loves  Nelly  Muggins  than  Anastasia.  For 
my  sister,  fortunately,  never  could  quite 
enter  into  bis  peculiar  thoughts  and  feelings, 
though  she  tried  to  pretend  she  did.  Nor 
did  she  ever  fully  appreciate  him,  otherwise 
she  must  have  loved  him,  even  better  than 
Clanronald.  But  I  think  he  was  too  different 
from  her ;  and,  strange  to  say,  with  all  his 
goodness,  Clanronald  is  not  so  very  dis- 
similar to  herself,  or,  at  least,  was  not,  in 
former  times.  But  now  his  character  has  be- 
come so  much  more  like  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  that 
it  makes  him  appear  quite  a  different  person. 

"  Perhaps,  it  may  be  grief  for  the  loss  of 
his  guardian,  that  has  worked  this  wonderful 
change  in  Clanronald.  He  has  become  so 
considerate,  so  much  less  censorious.  He  never 
now  jokes  at  the  follies  or  faults  of  others, 
yet  tries  to  be  agreeable  to  every  one,  and  is 
amusing  without  being  satirical,  as  Algernon 
Staunton  says,  who  is  also  struck  with  the 
alteration,  and  admires  him  more  than  ever. 

"  And  now,  if  Anastasia  really  loves  Clan- 
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ronald  with  all  her  heart,  I  think  it  must  save 
her ;  for  in  spite  of  all  my  fears  and  my  suf- 
ferings, I  really  have  become  better  since  I — 
but  surely  it  is  wrong  to  like  a  person  who 
has  never  positively  declared  his  feelings  ; 
and  when  I  remember  that,  I  feel  so  utterly 
miserable  ! 

*'  How  I  hate  all  the  balls  and  parties  ! 
And  the  people  I  dance  with,  say  such  foolish 
things.  That  tiresome  Lord  Onanville,  ac- 
tually praised  my  eyes  and  figure,  and  said  I 
should  be  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  season. 
Strange,  although  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  never  said 
a  single  word  that  indicated  he  even  admired 
me  at  all,  yet  I  always  felt  that  he  did ;  oh,  so 
much  more  than  any  of  those  people.  But  I 
suppose  it  was  my  own  conceit.  I  imagined 
he  admired,  because  I  wished  him  to  like  me. 
It  was  all  fancy,  as  dear  Nelly  so  often  said, 
at  least  about  his  admiring  herself ;  and, 
therefore,  with  regard  to  me  also,  I  suppose. 

"  I  would  give  anything  to   know  where 
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he  is,  whether  he  has  ever  met  with  any  one 
since,  who  can  understand  him  as  we  did. 

"  Nobody  knows  what  has  become  of  him. 
I  find  myself  so  provokingly  always  trying  to 
ascertain  whether  people  know  him.  It  is 
the  only  interest  I  have  in  talking  to  my 
partners.  Yet  I  can  scarcely  ever  help 
blushing,  and  I  have  become  so  sadly  artful, 
it  must  be  very  wrong. 

"  Yet,  in  the  last  page,  I  said  that  I  had 
become  better  since  I  knew  him  ! 

"  And  then  I  am  often  punished  for  my 
foolish  art  in  trying  to  make  people  speak  of 
him,  as  many  abuse  him  and  say  all  sorts  of 
ill-natured  things,  and  then  I  get  so  angry,  it 
is  a  w^onder  I  don't  betray  myself. 

"  Friday.  Lord  Burtonville  says,  he  (Mr. 
Fitzpatrick)  is  gone  to  the  Cape,  and  that  he 
has  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  army 
there ! 

"  All  this  suspense  is  very  dreadful,  and  I 
am  sick  of  these  London  gaieties. 
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"  Yet  if  I  don't  go  to  parties,  and  if  I  look 
sad,  I  see  that  poor  dear  mamma  notices  it, 
and  is  annoyed.  And  of  late  she  has  appeared 
to  care  so  much  more  for  me  that  I  do  not 
like  to  disappoint  and  vex  her." 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


Isabel's  diary,     the  meeting. 


"  Saturday.  A  whole  week  since  I  opened 
this  diary !  And  no  wonder,  for  I  have 
been  half  mad,  I  believe,  with  fear,  bliss  and 
misery. 

"  I  felt  so  unhappy  last  Monday,  that  I 
really  could  not  go  with  them  to  Aunt  Twis- 
den's  afternoon  party,  so  mamma  let  me 
remain  at  home ;  but  I  could  not  fix  my  at- 
tention to  anything.  Every  book  I  opened 
reminded  me  of  him  ;  the  sound  of  the  piano 
and  my  own  voice  made  me  cry. 

"  I  never  felt  in  such  utter  despair,  or  so 
full  of  self-reproach,  for  I  could  scarcely  pray, 
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and  Nelly*s  beautiful  marked  passages  in  the 
Bible  seemed  to  have  lost  their  comforting 
meaning. 

"  Then  I  stood  at  the  window  and  watched 
the  pattering  rain  on  the  balcony,  and  counted 
the  drops  as  they  chased  each  other  like 
tears  down  the  panes  of  glass.  I  was  almost 
convinced  I  never  had  been  happy,  and  that 
nobody  ever  felt  glad. 

"Then  ashamed  of  my  foolish  waste  of 
time,  and  finding  I  could*  do  nothing  with  my 
thoughts,  I  tried  to  work,  and  stitched  away 
at  a  jacket  I  was  embroidering. 

"  The  monotonous  movement  of  the  needle 
perhaps  lulled  my  disquietude,  or,  perhaps, 
the  sound  of  steps  in  the  street  made  me  feel 
happier;  then  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door. 

"  '  It  was  impossible,'  I  said,  yet  I  felt  such 
a  strange  thrill  of  joy,  just  as  I  did  last  year, 
when  I  used  to  watch  for  him,  and  when  I 
could  see  poor  Nelly  tremble. 

"  I  would  not  get  up  to  go  and  look  out 
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at  the  window,  because  it  could  not  be.  Oh, 
no !  but  it  seemed  an  age  before  I  heard  the 
hall-door  open. 

"  Then  I  heard  John's  step  on  the  stair, 
but  I  heard  more ;  could  it  be  that  light  yet 
most  peculiar  tread,  that  seemed  to  put  all  the 
world  in  harmony  ! 

"  Still,  I  would  not  move ;  I  dreaded  to 
look  up,  when  I  heard  the  door  open.  John 
said,  '  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.' 

"  I  don't  know  what  happened  then,  for  I 
seemed  to  lose  all  consciousness.  I  did  not 
get  up,  nor  even  put  out  my  hand,  nor  did 
he  offer  his,  I  believe,  nor  do  I  know  how 
long  it  was  before  I  found  that  he  was  sitting 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  looking  at 
me.     And  I  heard  him  say, 

"  *  You  are  surprised  to  see  me ;  and  \ 
should  not  have  come,  only  on  my  return  to 
London  last  night  from  abroad,  I  found  a 
letter  from  Miss  Muggins.  But  she  is  no 
longer  here,  I  find,  yet  I  thought  it  better  to 
come  and  ask  you  her  address.* 
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"  '  Miss  Muggins  left  us  some  time  ago/  1 
believe  I  said,  but  I  scarcely  know,  for  in 
spite  of  the  joy  of  seeing  him,  I  felt  annoyed 
to  hear  he  only  came  to  learn  her  address. 

"  *  Perhaps  you  know  of  this  letter  T  he 
said,  taking  out  the  one  Nelly  had  written  to 
mamma,  and  sent  to  him  by  mistake ;  and 
then  I  remembered  the  occurrence  and  mam- 
ma's anger,  and  1  had  to  explain  it  to  him. 

"  But  when  I  felt  that  he  was  looking  at 
me  with  that  beautiful  gaze  which  always 
made  me  so  glad,  I  began  to  feel  some  hope 
that  he  did  care  a  little. 

"  '  And  do  you  know  the  contents  of  this 
letter  ?'  he  inquired. 

"  *  Yes ;'  then  I  tried  to  tell  him  some- 
thing about  Wyverton,  and  Mrs.  Smith ; 
but  when  I  mentioned  this  name,  he  got 
up  and  looked  so  miserable  that  I  became 
frightened,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  that 
Miss  Muggins  had  the  small  pox. 

*'  I  talked  very  fast  about  Beaujolais  and  all  I 
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could  think  of,  for  he  was  so  agitated.  I  longed 
to  divert  his  thoughts  from  some  disagreeable 
subject. 

"  Then  he  expressed  great  regret  at  hearing 
of  Miss  Muggins'  illness. 

" '  I  will  go  there  at  once,'  he  exclaimed. 

"  *  I  am  glad  of  that,'  I  said  ;  but  I  longed 
to  say  something  that  would  induce  him  to 
explain  whether  our  surmises  were  right,  and 
that  Mrs.  Smith  had  something  to  do  with  his 
misery. 

"  Just  as  I  was  beginning  to  muster  up 
courage,  John  opened  the  door,  and  an- 
nounced Lord  Evelyn  and  his  daughter. 

"  '  I  will  go  then,'  said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  '  to 
Devonshire.'  But  when  he  pressed  my  hand 
and  looked  at  me,  I  felt  perfectly  happy,  as  hap- 
py as  if  he  had  plainly  said  that  he  loved  me. 

"  I  scarcely  seemed  to  mind  his  going,  or 
to  remember  that  he  had  not  even  said  he 
would  ever  come  again !  I  felt  no  fear ; 
there   was    no  room    for    any  misgiving    or 
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doubt,  because  I  had  a  sort  of  extraordinary 
conviction  that  he  cared  for  me. 

*'  It  was  quite  miraculous,  but  then  alas  !  it 
has  often  been  so  before,  when  he  has  looked 
at  me  in  that  way,  and  that  I  have  felt  the 
touch  of  his  hand- 

"  However,  I  was  happier  then,  than  I  had 
ever  been  before ;  for  his  eyes  seemed  to 
kindle  with  still  more  glowing  happy  light 
and  to  fill  me  with  a  more  confident  and 
never  ending  delight.  It  was  only  when  I 
heard  the  hall  door  shut,  and  that  the  noises 
in  the  street  had  acquired  their  usual  grating 
sound,  that  I  became  aware  that  Lord  Evelyn 
was  talking  to  me. 

"  Still  the  reaction,  or  rather  misgiving,  only 
gradually  came  on.  I  talked  to  Lord  Evelyn 
and  his  daughter  very  merrily,  though  I  do 
not  know  what  I  said.  It  was  certainly  de- 
lightful to  know  Mr.  Fitzpati'ick  was  in 
England  again. 

"  I  hope  Nelly  will  write  and  tell  me  whether 
he    goes   there ;    poor    dear    Ndly,    perhaps 
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she  will  feel  just  as  I  do,  when  he  looks  at 
her  so  very  kindly.  But  I  never  thought  he 
felt  quite  the  same  as  he  did  for  me ;  yet 
he  certainly  seemed  miserable  when  he  heard 
she  had  the  small  pox. 

"  Can  it  be  after  all — and  why  does  the 
thought  give  me  such  a  cold  sick  shudder  ? 

"  I  ought  to  wish  that  he  may  go  there,  too, 
otherwise  she  will  never  learn  the  truth  about 
that  strange  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Jerry  Sneller. 
Yet  it  was  stupid  of  me  not  to  tell  him  all 
we  suspected  at  once. 

**  If  I  had  not  been  so  frightened  at  seeing 
his  look  of  horror  when  he  heard  Mrs. 
Smith's  name,  there  would  have  been  time 
before  Lord  Evelyn  came ;  and  how  provok- 
ing it  was  that  the  Evelyns  asked  for  me. 

"  Tuesday.  I  have  been,  oh,  so  miserable 
these  last  three  days ;  and  as  I  lay  awake  at 
night  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was 
Miss  Muggins  after  all ;  and  what  makes 
him  so  wretched  is,  that  he  thinks  his  family 
will  not  like  that  he  should  marry  her. 
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**  How  wrong  of  me  to  feel  so  wretched  if 
this  be  the  case ;  for  I  am  sure  she  is  worthy 
of  him.  Oh  !  so  much  more  than  I  am,  or 
ever  can  be.  She  is  full  of  genius,  just  hke 
his — then  she  has  the  same  high  standard  of 
perfection — I  mean  she  despairs  in  the  same 
way  of  ever  attaining  it ;  and  suffers  from 
remorse  at  imaginary  errors. 

"  For  I  cannot  think  that  his  crimes,  as  he 
sometimes  calls  them,  can  be  a  bit  more 
real  than  her's,  and  I  never  saw  her  do  any 
thing  wrong.  Then  she  knows  all  languages, 
and  enters  into  metaphysical  writers  just  as 
he  does  ;  and  they  talk  about  those  passages 
of  Jean  Paul  Richter's,  that  I  can  never 
understand  at  all. 

"  It  is  impossible  that  I  could  be  regarded 
by  him  in  the  same  manner.  She  is  certainly 
exactly  suited  to  him. 

"  Yet  why,  oh  !  why  did  he  sometimes  after 
reading  over  passages  with  her,  and  appear- 
ing so  delighted  to  have  her  sanction  to  his 
interpretation  of  them  ;    why   did  he  turn  to 
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me,  and  say  with  his  beautiful  eyes  and  voice, 
'You  will  like  all  these  kind  of  thoughts 
some  day/  and  make  me  suddenly  feel,  that  he 
considered  me  capable  of  entering  into  them  ; 
and  that  he  hoped  and  wished  that  I  should, 
or  rather,  no — it  was  as  if  he  were  satisfied 
with  me  as  I  was. 

"  But  that  must  be  impossible ;  so  I  will  try 
to  be  reconciled,  or  rather  to  be  glad  that  he 
will  meet  her  again. 

"  But  if  she  should  be  marked  with  the 
small  pox,  if — yet  it  was  not  her  beauty  he 
admired ;  although  sometimes,  in  spite  of  her 
plainness,  she  looked  almost  lovely  when  he 
was  speaking  to  her. 

"  Then  he  made  every  one  who  talked  to 
him,  look  beautiful.  I  know  I  looked  quite 
different,  when  I  caught  a  sight  of  my  own 
face  in  the  glass  when  he  was  there. 

"  And  since  he  came  back — since  that  one 
day  when  he  called,  I  have  looked  much 
better  than  I  have  done  for  the  last  four 
months ;  everybody  has  been  struck  with  it. 
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But  to-day,  since  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  Nelly,  manama  said  I 
looked  very  ill.  She  actually  wanted  to  send 
for  Dr.  Newton.  How  selfish  I  must  be; 
why  can't  I  be  glad  ?  for  I  know,  I  am  sure 
they  must  be  happy. 

"  Thursday.  I  have  seen  him  again ;  but 
I  have  been  so  ill  since,  I  could  not  write  a 
line.  It  was  quite  early  in  the  morning, 
before  Anastasia  and  mamma  had  come 
down. 

"  The  servant  came  up  and  said  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick  wished  to  see  me  for  a  minute.  I 
came  down  and  found  him  in  the  drawing- 
room.  He  scarcely  looked  at  me,  and  did 
not  offer  to  shake  hands. 

"  *  I  only  came  to  say  good  bye  before  I 
go  abroad ;  for  I  shall  never  see  you  again,* 
he  said ;  '  I  cannot  explain,  I  cannot  ask 
you  to  think  of  me — no,  you  had  better  for- 
get there  is  such  a  wretch  as  I  am  in  the 
world.* 

"  '  Ah  !  do  not  sav  that,*  I  answered  with 
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a  great  effort  to  prevent  myself  from  crying. 
When  he  heard  my  voice,  he  looked  up,  and 
I  am  afraid  he  saw  that  I  was  utterly  mis- 
erable, for  then  he  put  out  his  hand  and  took 
mine,  and  said  in  such  a  kind,  yet  despairing 
tone, 

"  *  Why  should  you  care,  surely  it  can  make 
no  difference  to  you ;  if  it  does,  then  I  am 
still  more  guilty,  still  more  miserable/  And 
he  looked  so  wretched  that  I  turned  my 
head  away,  for  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
it. 

**  I  longed  to  know  whether  he  had  seen 
Miss  Muggins,  but  I  seemed  as  if  turned  to 
stone  by  his  misery,  and  could  not  speak  or 
move ;  I  saw  that  he  was  going,  that  he  moved 
towards  the  door.  Then  I  rushed  towards 
him  and  said, 

"  '  Why  do  you  leave  England  ?  why  are 
we  never  to  see  you  again  ?' 

*'  *  I  cannot,  I  must  not  explain,  only  let 
me  know  that  I  have  your  forgiveness,  if  1 
have  by  my  madness  caused  you  any  pain.' 
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"  '  I    have   nothing  to  forgive.' 

"  *  I  can  never  forgive  myself,'  he  muttered, 
and  without  taking  my  hand  or  even  looking 
at  me  again,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

"  Can  it  be  then  that  he  is  engaged  to 
Nelly,  and  is  going  to  take  her  abroad,  I 
thought — 

"  Can  it  be  too,  that  he  fancies  I  hke  him, 
and  therefore  reproaches  himself? 

'*  I  looked  so  miserable  when  he  said  '  he 
should  never  see  me  again,'  he  must  have 
thought  so  —  How  dreadful  that  I  should 
thus  have  betrayed  my  feelings,  when  he  never 
said  a  word  to  me  that  could  show  he  cared 
for  me  more  than  he  did  for  her. 

"  What  foolish  presumption  I  have  shewn, 
now  when  I  think  of  it !  I  seem  almost  mad 
with  burning  rage  at  my  own  folly  !  I  long 
to  sink  under  the  earth  to  hide  my  shame  ! 

*'  Why  will  not  Nelly  write  ?  surely  she 
might,  or  get  Beaujolais  to  send  me  word. 

"  But,  perhaps,  they  are  going  to  be  married 
secretly,  he  must   be    afraid    of   his  family. 
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But  if  he  be  married  to  that  lady,  they  cannot 
then.  How  foolish  all  this  is  !  Why  cannot 
I  be  happy  without  his  affection  ? 

"Why  is  it  so  indispensable  to  me? 
Thousands  must  pass  through  this  life  un- 
loved and  uncared  for ;  solitary  and  alone. 

"  Then  why  could  he  not  be  my  friend  ? 
Why  need  he  hurry  off  in  that  mysterious 
manner,  and  repeat  those  dreadful  words, 
*  I  shall  never  see  you  again  ! ' " 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


THE    TRIAL. 


I  WILL  now  cease  to  quote  from  Isabel's 
diary    and    return    to    myself  at    Wyverton. 

My  recovery  from  the  small  pox,  as  I 
before  said,  was  very  slow,  and  for  a  long 
time  my  eyes  were  so  bad  that  I  could  not 
read. 

Beaujolais  never  told  me  of  the  letters 
that  had  come  from  Lady  Severn  and  Isabel, 
because  she  saw  that  some  fatal  mistake  had 
occurred,  and  the  doctor  had  cautioned  her  to 
be  careful  that  I  should  be  spared  all  agitation. 

So  I  lived  on  in  ignorance,  and  afraid  to 
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write  to  Isabel  lest  I  should  convey  the 
infection  to  her. 

At  last,  about  three  weeks  after  the  date 
of  the  last  quotation  from  Isabel's  diary,  I 
became  much  stronger  and  better,  and 
Beaujolais  ventured  to  tell  me  that  a  month 
before,  when  I  was  too  ill  to  see  any  one, 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  been  inquiring  after 
me.  She  also  told  me  that  Mrs.  Smith 
had  left  the  place  a  month  ago,  and  no  one 
knew  where  she  was  gone. 

Upon  my  further  questioning  Beaujolais, 
she  brought  me  all  the  letters  that  had 
come  from  Lady  Severn  and  Isabel,  and 
then  I  learnt  all  that  the  reader  already 
knows. 

Of  course  I  lost  no  time  in  making 
Beaujolais  write  for  me  to  Isabel,  and  explain 
the  cause  of  my  long  silence ;  but  she  had 
already  acquitted  me  of  any  neglect,  and 
Lady  Severn  also  expressed  her  regret  for 
having  so  hastily  and  harshly  judged  me, 
when  Isabel  showed  her  the  letters   which 
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Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  brought,  and  which  had 
been  put  by  mistake  into  his  envelope. 

Isabel's  last  letter  had  been  to  tell  me 
of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  first  visit.  I  felt  great 
alarm  lest  he  should  call  again  and  excite 
her  interest  still  more,  so  convinced  I  was 
that  he  was  married — I  dreaded  the  trial  for 
both. 

Beaujolais  also  confessed  to  me  that  eve- 
ning, that  Charles  Norman  had  come  to  see 
his  sister,  a  short  time  before,  and  had  called 
at  our  house.  She  told  me  she  had  shrunk 
from  seeing  him ;  and  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing much  annoyed  with  her  for  having 
done  so. 

"  It  was  very  wrong  of  you,"  I  said,  "  par- 
ticularly as  I  find  he  told  your  father  of  his 
extreme  anxiety,  and  that — " 

"  Please  do  not  tell  me  of  anything  that  he 
said,  dear  aunt ;  [  would  rather  not  hear  it," 
she  replied,  with  a  resolute  air,  and  determined 
expression  of  her  still  lovely  mouth.  **  God 
has  granted  my  prayers ;  I  am  now  happy  ;   I 
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can  quite  give  up  all  hope  ;  but  oh  !  do  not  let 
me  have  the  struggle  over  again  ;  it  would 
be  too  dreadful ;  I  could  not  bear  it." 

"  But  do  you  actually  mean  that  you  will 
never  see  Charles  Norman  ?  that  you — " 

"  When  you  have  seen  him  first,"  she  ex- 
claimed, without  allowing  me  time  to  finish 
the  sentence ;  *'  when  you  have  quite  con- 
vinced him  that  you  never  told  me  what  he 
said  that  time,  when  he  was  ill  at  St.  Ronan's, 
before  he  saw  Miss  Severn,  and  before  my 
face  became  so  frightful." 

"What  do  you  know  about  his  having 
seen  Miss  Severn ;  I  never  even  knew  that 
they  met,"  I  said,  for  at  that  time  Isabel  had 
not  yet  sent  me  her  diary. 

"  Oh,  yes  they  did  !  and  she  attended  upon 
him  during  his  illness  ;  she  read  and  sang  to 
him.  I  know  it  all,  and  am  quite  certain 
that  he  must  have  been  charmed.  W^hy 
should  he,  who  has  greater  admiration  for 
beauty  and  charm  than  any  one  I  ever  saw, 
remain  insensible,  when  she  has  vanquished 
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the  hearts  of  the  wise  and  great  people  you 
told  me  of  in  London." 

*•'  His  having  come  here  and  braved  all  in- 
fection is  a  plain  proof  to  me  of  the  contrary," 
I  rejoined.  "  If  she  had  succeeded,  he  would 
have  been  too  much  engrossed  to  come." 

"  Oh,  no !  for  he  came  to  see  his  sister, 
and  only  called  here  because  it  would  have 
appeared  unfeeling  not  to  do  so,  and  also  he 
wanted  to  pay  papa  for  some  books  which  he 
said  he  had  got  for  him  last  year.  I  know 
and  see  it  all,  and  his  generous  contrivance  to 
help  us  in  our  poverty,"  said  Beaujolais  with 
a  deep  blush. 

At  times  I  felt  almost  provoked  with  her  ; 
I  was  humiliated  at  a  self-denial,  which  I  felt 
myself  incapable  of  copying,  and  at  an  unsel- 
fishness which  seemed  never  to  flinch  or 
waver. 

"  You  never  sing  now,"  I  said  to  her  the 
next  day, 

*'  I  cannot  stand  it  yet,"  she  replied  ;  then, 
fearing  she   had  betrayed  herself,  she  added, 
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hastily,  ''you  know  my  voice  is  still  so 
weak — " 

Her  apprehensions  might,  indeed,  be  real- 
ized, I  thought,  as  I  pondered  over  her  words 
and  remembered  Miss  Severn's  invincible  arts. 
So  I  tried  very  hard  to  feel  reconciled,  to  enter 
into  the  heroism  of  her  efforts  to  forget 
Charles  Norman,  and  to  pray  for  a  devout 
submission  to  God's  will  in  all  things. 

The  postman's  knock  roused  me  from  my 
meditations.  It  was  a  rare  occurrence  now 
to  receive  a  letter ;  and  selfish  creature  that  I 
was,  I  immediately  thought  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick. 

But  no.  It  was  Charles  Norman's  well- 
known  writing,  and  it  was  for  me. 

The  contents  filled  me  with  joy  and  thank- 
fulness, for  it  contained  a  glowing  yet  humble 
declaration  of  his  love  for  my  little  niece,  an 
acknowledgment  that  he  knew  it  was  very 
presumptuous  in  him  to  confess  it  until  he 
had  obtained  an  independence  ;  but  that  he 
should  have  no  spirit  to  live  or  heart  to  work, 
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unless  he  could  learn  that  some  day  she 
might  look  kindly  on  him ;  and  he  said  at 
the  close,  that  he  was  coming  to  Wyverton 
next  day  to  learn  his  fate. 

•'  There,"  I  said,  triumphantly  holding  out 
the  epistle  to  Beaujolais.  But  it  was  long  he- 
fore  I  could  persuade  her  to  read  it,  and  then 
she  said,  while  her  cheeks  glowed  and  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  irrepressihle  excitement, 

'*  Still,  I  could  not  see  him  until  you  have 
first  assured  him  I  know  nothing  about  this, 
so  as  to  leave  him  quite  free,  should  he  be 
disappointed  in  me.  For  I  am  sure  he  must 
when  he  sees  my  face. 

"  Promise  me  this,**  she  continued,  in  an 
earnest  and  solemn  tone. 

"  I  will,  indeed." 

Then  she  added  after  a  pause,  "  I  am  al- 
most sorry  that  he  is  coming  so  soon  ;  if  he 
would  wait,  a  year  hence  the  redness  in  my 
face  might  perhaps  have  gone  off,  and  I 
should  not  be  quite  so  bad." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  will  write  no  such  thing,"  I 
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said,  angrily,  "  I  will  not  inflict  such  a  cruel 
fate  upon  him.  Have  you  no  feeling  for  him  ? 
It  is  too  bad." 

I  almost  regretted  that  night  having  showed 
her  the  letter,  for  she  could  not  go  to  sleep, 
and  the  want  of  rest  made  her  look  ill,  and 
her  face  appear  worse. 

And  I  prayed  earnestly  to  be  enabled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  disappointment,  if  I  saw  that  he  was 
unfavourably  impressed  by  her  appearance. 

I  sat  beside  her  Httle  bed,  and  tried  to 
soothe  her  feverish  agitation. 

"  We  are  all  in  God's  hands,"  I  said  ;  "  He 
is  a  kind  Father,  and  he  will  take  better  care 
of  us  than  we  can  of  ourselves.  Try  to  be 
satisfied,  my  child,  with  the  lot  He  ordains, 
and  learn  to  accept  even  the  measure  of  love 
that  Charles  Norman  may  offer  you ;  let  not 
your  pride  revolt,  should  some  of  his  feelings 
be  dictated  by  generosity  when  he  sees  you. 
And  remember,  whatever  happens,  that  you 
are  the  same  to  me  and  to  your  father — the 
comfort  and  joy  of  our  lives." 
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She  joined  her  little  hands,  and  a  repose- 
ful look  gradually  stole  over  her  face. 
I  soon  had  the  delight  of  seeing  that  she 
slept  soundly,  and  had  a  smile  on  her  lips. 

"  She  must  feel  the  blessing  of  being 
loved,"  I  thought,  "  she  is  dreaming  of  him." 

And  so  it  was. 

The  next  day  Charles  Norman  came.  I 
saw  him  first ;  I  told  him  I  feared  he  would 
be  sorry  to  see  how  much  marked  Beaujolais 
was ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  it  1  had 
not  told  her  anything  about  him,  that  he  was 
to  meet  her  as  an  old  friend  merely,  and 
consider  himself  perfectly  free. 

But  I  was  glad  to  see  that  he  did  not  seem 
at  all  grateful  for  my  consideration. 

I  then  went  to  fetch  Beaujolais ;  and 
the  instant  they  met,  when  he  looked  into 
her  eyes,  and  then  pressed  her  to  his  hearty 
all  doubt  and  fear  vanished  for  ever. 
There  could  be  no  mistake. 
She  felt  that  he  loved  her  for  herself 
alone,  and  not  from  any  circumstance  of  beauty 
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or  outward  grace; — the  same  deep  abiding 
love  she  felt  for  him,  and  she  gave  herself 
up  to  the  joy  unspeakable  of  the  monaent. 

I  had  purposely  remained  in  the  room, 
that  I  might  see  the  result;  and  perfectly 
satisfied,  I  then  ran  into  the  next  room  to 
tell  my  brother  of  their  happiness. 

"Thank  God,  the  ardent  wish  of  my 
heart  is  fulfilled,"  he  said,  *'  this  is  almost  too 
much  happiness  for  earth  !" 

That  evening  the  young  people  sang 
together,  and  my  brother  then  felt  more 
and  more  the  intense  joy  they  must  expe- 
rience. No  greater  bliss  in  this  world  exists 
than  that  when  two  hearts  are  united — where 
true  love  exists.  People  say,  it  is  rare  and 
fleeting,  and  so  it  should  be ;  for,  otherwise 
earth  would  be  a  heaven,  and  sorrow  and 
pain  would  lose  half  their  chastening  power. 

Reaujolais'  voice  having  been  weak,  as  she 
said  before,  was  only  an  excuse  for  not  having 
sung  at  all.  That  evening  they  sang  for 
hours ;  and  her  voice  was  much  fuller   and 
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rounder  than  ever,  and  had  quite  a  different 
tone.  Before  it  sounded  as  if  half  its  feeling 
were  suppressed;  now  she  sang  with  the 
joyous  outburst  of  the  nightingale  when  he 
salutes  his  mate  at  midnight  in  June. 

The  following  days  were  the  happiest  1 
had  ever  yet  enjoyed ;  I  felt  that  God  would 
continue  to  bless  the  pure  and  true  young 
pair ;  and  that  their's  would  be  a  blissful  lot, 
in  spite  of  all  the  poverty  they  would  have  to 
contend  with. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


PERSEVERANCE. 


I  shortly  received  a  kind  and  affectionate 
letter  from  Isabel,  in  answer  to  the  one  Beau- 
jolais  had  written  to  her  for  me.  She  sent 
me  her  diary,  as  she  said  it  was  the  easiest 
way  of  shewing  me  all  her  feelings ;  and  she 
knew  it  was  sacred  with  me.  From  it,  as 
well  from  her  letter,  I  heard  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick*s  second  visit,  in  which  he  had  de- 
clared his  intention  of  going  abroad,  and 
that  he  should  never  see  her  again. 

It  was  almost  a  relief  to  hear  this ;  for  1 
felt  certain  he  must  be  entangled  in  some 
way;    and,    therefore,    it   was    much   better 
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they  should  not  meet.  But  as  this  shewed 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  make  another  effort 
to  see  me,  and  as  Isabel  had  not  informed 
him  of  our  surmises,  I  determined  after  due 
consideration  to  write  to  him  and  endeavour 
to  explain  all  we  imagined  about  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  Jerry  Sneller. 

This  time,  I  of  course  consulted  my 
brother,  and  sent  the  letter  to  Isabel  to  read 
and  post,  after  she  had  found  out,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  address  from 
the  servant  in  his  London  house.  This  done, 
we  all  waited  patiently  for  the  result ;  and  I 
endeavoured  in  the  meantime  to  divert  my 
thoughts  and  occupy  myself  by  writing,  in 
order  to  try  and  earn  something  to  help  my 
brother. 

But  I  felt  so  weak,  I  could  scarcely  hold  a 
pen.  What  would  I  have  given  for  the 
comparative  health  and  strength  of  past 
years !  My  head  was  indeed  full  of  thought 
and  story,  the  accumulation  of  leisure  hours 
of  suffering.     But  I  felt  too  soon  flitigued  to 
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sit  long  at  a  time ;  and  wanted  air  and  gentle 
exercise.  Yet  try  I  must,  for  our  debt  to  Mrs. 
O'Hara  weighed  sorely  upon  my  mind,  and 
to  Isabel  also,  who  had  sent  money  to  Beau- 
jolais  when  I  was  ill.  My  brother  en- 
couraged me  also  to  write,  but  cautioned 
me,  however,  with  his  usual  wisdom,  that  I 
can  never  amuse  others,  unless  writing  be  a 
source  of  enjoyment  to  myself. 

"  Write  according  to  your  vein,"  he  said ; 
"  and  follow  the  bent  of  your  feelings  and 
fancies ;  but  don't  struggle  after  wit,  or  try 
to  imitate  the  sharp  sayings  of  such  men  as 
D^ —  and  B — .  You  have  deep  feeling  and 
eloquence,  when  the  subject  suits  the  peculiar 
bent  of  your  mind.  Therefore,  only  write 
what  is  congenial,  or  that  comes  easy  to  you ; 
(but  I  can  never  express  myself),"  added 
Adolphe.  "Then  you  will  be  original  and 
agreeable  as  you  sometimes  are  in  conver- 
sation, when  you  are  not  in  company. 
Remember  the  ballad  of  Auld  Robin  Grey ; 
perhaps,  few  compositions  have  ever  been  so 
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successful,  or  obtained  such  a  wide  and  last- 
ing popularity  ;  but  if  the  author  of  that  song 
had  endeavoured  to  compose  a  brilliant  satire, 
or  funny  story,  she  might  have  been  quite 
unsuccessful.  Discover,  therefore,  where  the 
vein  of  your  genius  lies ;  follow  the  perhaps 
narrow  streak  of  ore ;  and  do  not  dig  up  the 
mud  that  may  He  on  either  side.  You  have 
a  good  deal  of  natural  grace,  and  can  con- 
struct an  interesting  story.  Your  power  of 
expression  is  sufficiently  great  to  carry  on  the 
reader's  attention  pleasantly  to  the  end ;  but 
you  will  never  write  brilliant  passages,  or 
describe  very  stirring  scenes." 

"  I  shall  make  but  a  dull  book  then,"  said 
I,  somewhat  discouraged,  "  a  monotonous 
production  that  is  neither  good  nor  bad." 

"  No,  no,  you  mistake ;  you  will  excite  a 
pleasant  interest,  make  the  reader  feel  happy 
and  comfortable  while  engaged  in  the  perusal 
of  your  book,  and  be  sorry  to  reach  the  end. 
I  trust,  too,  he  will  leave  it  in  a  better,  a  more 
harmonious    state    of    mind    than    when    he 
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began,  and  consequently  more  fitted  for 
Heaven.  If  this  result  can  be  attained  by  your 
fiction,  it  will  be  new,  and  therefore  original." 
"The  worst  of  publishing,"  I  said,  "is 
that  it  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  shutting 
us  out  of  the  pale  of  common  sympathies. 
I  always  see  that  friends  and  acquaintances 
imagine  that  authors  are  independant  of  their 
affection,  that  women  who  write  are  all 
intellect,  unswayed  by  the  ordinary  passions, 
unassailed  by  the  ordinary  cravings  of 
humanity,  that  they  need  no  sympathy  or 
comfort,  and  dwell  in  serene  Olympic  heights 
where  all  is  calmness  and  sunshine." 

Adolphe  smiled  at  my  vehemence,  and  I  ad- 
ded, "  Whereas  in  my  case,  and  I  should  fancy 
in  general  also,  the  very  power  of  composition 
owes  its  birth  to  a  greater  want  of  sympathy 
in  the  soul  of  an  author,  a  more  keen  longing 
for  affection.  I  fancy  that  we  authors  can 
never  relinquish  the  hope  that  our  writings  will 
be  understood,  our  thoughts  entered  into  and 
sympathized  with,  by  some  unknown  reader." 
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And  years  afterwards  I  found  it  so.  Even 
sonae  reviewers  that  I  have  never  seen  have 
appeared  intuitively  to  understand  the  strug- 
gles and  sufferings  of  a  wounded  heart,  and 
disappointed  hopes,  and  to  enter  into  my 
feelings  naore  entirely  than  any  one  has  ever 
done,  except  my  brother  Adolphe. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied  after  some  considera- 
tion, "  you  are  right.  But  another  reason  for 
the  solitariness  of  authors  is,  that  unfor- 
tunately the  generality  of  persons  who  write, 
have  unhealthy  minds.  They  have  some  great 
Want  which  is  not  supphed  by  the  usual 
routine  of  life,  or  they  cannot  find  utterance 
for  their  feelings  in  any  other  way." 

"  You  have  several  other  inducements  in 
writing,"  he  added  after  a  pause,  "  you  wish 
to  make  by  your  works,  to  divert  your 
thoughts  from  other  subjects;  yet  I  doubt 
whether  these  motives  alone  would  be  strong 
enough,  if  you  had  not  that  restless  craving  for 
sympathy  which  you  speak  of,  and  which  shews 
that  your  mind  is  at  variance  with  itself." 
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"  I  am  indeed  at  variance  too  often  with 
myself,"  I  replied  with  a  sigh,  "  and  yet  you 
would  advise  me  to  persevere  ?" 

"  Yes,  decidedly,  because  it  is  a  safety  valve 
which  may  conduce  to  your  own  good,  and 
helps  to  give  others  pleasant  glimpses  of  the 
place  where  we  all  are  going.  And  because 
you  endeavour  to  be  religious,  and  to  tune 
your  writings  in  union  with  the  highest  and 
best  interpretations  of  scripture,  therefore  you 
can  do  no  harm  I  trust,  however  oppressed 
you  may  feel,  by  the  errors  of  your  nature. 
To  say  the  least  of  them,  my  little  Nelly, 
your  writings  will,  I  know,  give  pleasure  to 
me.  Like  the  hissing  steam  let  off  from  the 
engine,  even  if  they  have  no  other  use,  they 
will  serve  as  a  safety  valve  for  your  overboiling 
energies ;  and  by  casting  a  brilliant  halo 
around  the  path  of  life,  with  a  streak  of 
light  the  onward  road." 

END    OF   VOL.    II. 
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